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578 ‘PAR AWAY. —CONSOLATION. 


“FAR AWAY.” 
“The land that is very far off.”—Isaiah 33; 17. 
Upon the shore 


Of Evermore 

We sport like children at their play : 
And gather shells 
Where sinks and swells 

The mighty sea from far away. 


Upon that beach, 
Nor voice nor speech 
Doth things intelligible say; 
But through our souls 
A whisper rolls 
That comes to us from fur away. 


Into our ears 
The voice of years 
Comes deeper, deeper, day by day; 
We stoop to hear, 
As it draws near, 
Its awfulness from far away. 


At what it tells 
We drop the shells 
We were so full of yesterday, 
And pick no more 
Upon that shore, 
But dream of brighter far away. 


And o’er that tide 
Far out and wide 
The yearnings of our souls do stray; 
We long to go, 
We do not know 
Vhere it may be, but far away. 


The mighty deep 
Doth slowly creep 
Up on the shore where we did play; 
The very sand 
Where we did stand 
A moment since, swept far away. 


Our playmates all 
Beyond our ‘call 
Are passing hence as we too may; 
Unto that shore 
Of Evermore, 
Beyond the boundless far away. 


We'll trust the wave, 
And Him to save 
Beneath whose feet as marble lay 
The rolling deep, 
For he can keep 
Our souls in that dim far away. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 





CONSOLATION. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
December 30, 1863. 
Translated by Mrs.’ Bushby. 


An! no one can tell what a day may disclose ! 

That, only the God of omnipotence knows ; 

But whenever o’er Denmark the black clouds 
have bent, 

Assistance, salvation, from him have been sent! 


Our country lay prostrate, and nearly crushed, 
when 

*Twas roused to fresh vigor by Nizrs Epprsen.* 

The Lord was our guardian when ATTERDAG’st 
might ; 

To Denmark restored both her land and her right. 


The night it is stormy, and high swell the waves, 

Our poor little bark Ocean’s fiercest wrath braves, 

But the Lord, our preserver, will watch o’er our 
course, 

And he can withstand all inimical force. 


Ah, no one ean tell what a day may disclose ! 
That, only the God of omnipotence knows ; 
But whenever o?er Denmark the black clouds 
have bent, 
Assistance, salvation, from him have been sent ! 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


* Niels Ebbesen. A patriotic and valiant Danish 
hero,.a nobleman of Jutland. During the interreg- 
num of seven years which occurred between the 
death of King Christopher the Second, and the ae- 
cession to the throne of Valdemar the Third, Den- 
mark had been overrun by marauding German 
barons, or counts, and other unprincipled adventur- 
ers. These despotic intruders — perhaps robbers 
might be a more appropriate name—caused such 
evils in the Danish provinces that a champion for 
Denmark happily arose in the person of Niels Eb- 
besen, a man of great courage, ability, and good 
sense. When the Count of Holsteen’s tyranny was 
at its height, Ebbesen, with only sixty followers, 
entered the town, garrisoned by a thousand men, 
where the German pretender resided, and made his 
way into his very bedroom; the count, starting 
from his sleep, beheld his enemy standing over him 
with a drawn sword in his hand. Humbly he 
prayed for life, and numerous were the fair prom- 
ises which he made, but the sword waa not a knife 
inachild’s hand. The count and two others were 
killed, and Ebbesen left the town as safely as he 
had entered it. The count’s death occasioned great 
consternation in his army, and his sons sought safety 
where they could. However, they gathered troops 
and rallied, and a bloody battle was fought on No- 


vember 2, 1346, wherein the noble Ebbesen fell, but - 


fell victorious, for the greater part of the Holsteen 
army were annihilated. 

t Atterdag. Valdemar Christophersen, the Third, 
was one of the victorious Valdemars, whose names 
are so revered in Denmark. He expelled the lawless 
German invaders, and restored the kingdom to its 
integrity and rights. He acquired the name of “At- 
terdag ” from a habit he had of saying, ‘“ To-morrow 
we will have another day.” What he could not ac- 
complish in one day he expected to finish in two. 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST.—ERNEST RENAN 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST.—ERNEST RENAN. 
[Concluded from No. 1033.] 

Tue call to decide between these two posi- 
tions, either that Jesus is what the Church 
Universal teaches, or else an impostor and 
the greatest teacher of idolatry the world has 
ever known, is thus once again presented to 
the mind of Christendom. For this is the 
question, and nothing less. It is idle for M. 
Renan and his supporters to say: ‘* You mis- 
understand us; we do not intend to charge 
him with anything so grave as imposture ; 
the East has measures of sincerity differing 
from ours,’’ and the like. Such excuses are 
of noavail. He who permits others to believe 
and teach that he has wrought a marvel which 
he knows that he has not wrought, is an im- 
postor. The only possible apology is to at- 
tribute such a one’s conduct to mental hal- 
lucination, and in the case before us this 
apology is quite out of the question, and, in- 
deed, is not alleged by our author. 

Although the mere statement of the chief 
point at issue must, with the great majority 
of readers, seem to necessitate but one reply, 
it may be well to look a little more closely 
into the following topics, which all bear upon 
the question of M. Renan’s fitness for the sol- 
emn task which he has undertaken. 1. The 
author’s views upon Polytheism and upon the 
influence of race. 2. Upon the supernatural. 
3. His degree of sympathy with the evange- 
lists. 4, The accuracy of his citations and 
inferences from Holy Scripture. 5. The rela- 
tion of his work to that of Strauss, of Ewald, 
and to the mind of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries respectively. 

1. M. Renan’s views of Polytheism. On 
this, as on other subjects on which we are at 
issue with our author, it seems advisable to 
state briefly what we presume to be the Chris- 
tian view of Polytheism, in order that we 
may display the contrast. The God whom 
the Christian worships is pre-eminently a 
Being of infinite power, infinite wisdom, and 
infinite goodness. It is clear at a glance that 
no one of ‘* the gods many and lords many” 
in the Pantheon of the Polytheist can _possi- 
bly combine in himself these primary attri- 
hutes. Consequently, the Polytheist fails to 
form a right idea of the very meaning of the 
word ‘*God.”’ It is true that at moments the 
notion of a sovereignty of Jupiter over the 
other inhabitants of Olympus seems to gleam 
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forth ; or, in other words, Polytheism is for 
the time thrust aside as untenable. But this 
is only momentary. If, in one celebrated 
passage of the “Iliad,” Jupiter announces 
that his might is superior to that of all the 
rest combined, yet in others he is compelled 
to make the most humiliating confessions of 
the limitations placed upon his designs, either 
by Fate or by a brother god, such as Nep- 
tune.* As for the other gods, they must, by 
the very nature of the case, interfere with 
each other’s claims to Omnipotence. Thus, 
for example, in the tenth book of the ‘ Tliad”’ 
the protection of Pallas avails to guide her 
favored knights, Ulysses and Diomed, so far 
that they succeed in slaying Rhesus by night, 
and carrying off his snow-white steeds; but 
when they want to make a prize of the char- 
iot also, Apollo interferes, and, in much wrath, 
wakes up a cousin of the slain monarch to 
prevent further damage. Thus, in the first 
book of the ‘*Aineid,’’ Adolus is recognized 
as lord of the winds, but is thwarted and re- 
proved by Neptune for sending forth those 
winds to create a tempest at sea. Thus, 
when the Spaniards announced to the Mexi- 
cans the doctrine of the one God, they were 
met by some such reply as this: ‘Your 
doctrine may be very well suited to your 
own needs. You may perhaps live in a coun- 
try which one God is competent to manage. 
But this is not the case here. We want one 
God to look after the rivers, another to take 
charge of the earthquakes, another to see to 
the crops,”? and so forth. Is it not obvious 
that, in such cases, the unfortunate idolaters 
have failed to grasp the very primary elements 
of thought implied in the word ‘* God’? 

Thus much as regards the defects of Poly- 
theism when confronted with the ideas of 
perfect wisdom and perfect power.t But its 
intellectual inconsistency and feebleness looks 
like an evil of comparatively small dimensions 
when placed by the side of the apparent in- 
consistency of practical;Polytheism with the 
idea of perfect goodness. Of its close and 
intimate connection with profanity, licen- 

* Vide, eg., Iliad xiii. Il. 347-357. The whole 
subject is well and thoroughly discussed in the sec- 
ond volume of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Homer and the 
Homeric Age.” 

+ “ Polytheism, putting the different parts or Nat- 
ure under the arbitrary dominion of separate gods, 
conflicts with, and has been overthown by, Science, 
which proves that one set of laws, the work of one 


God, traverses the whole.”—Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
ubi supra p. 21, 
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tiousness, and apparent leagues with the 
fallen angels, we must not now pause to 
speak. But it is important to remind the 
reader of this phase of the Gentile worship, 
that we may comprehend the question now at 
issue. 

We assert, then, that of this wide and im- 
passable gulf between Polytheism and Mono- 
theism, M. Renan seems to have but a very 
faint conception. He appears to think the 
difference slight: he has no horror at the 
mental association of impure rites with the 
memory of those dear to him ; he looks upon 
the belief in many gods or in the one true 
God as being chiefly a matter of race. 

_ For, in one passage of the work before us, 
M. Renan speaks of Monotheists never appre- 
ciating Polytheism. ‘Truly, a strange thing 
it were, if those who hold a blessed and be- 
neficent truth could under any circumstances 
be said to appreciate a pernicious and deadly 
error. Then again, sad to relate, in that sin- 
gular mixture of affection-and sentimental- 
ity, which furms the dedication of the volume 
to his departed sister, Henrietta, he says: 
‘* Thou now sleepest in the land of Adonis, 
near the holy Byblos and the consecrated wa- 
ters, where the women of the ancient myste- 
ries came to mingle their tears.” Well may 
the Abbé Freppel demand whether M. Renan 
‘* is ignorant of the infamies to which he was 
making allusion, and refer him to what has 
been written by another French rationalist, 
M. Alfred Maury, respecting the fétes of the 
most obécene divinity of paganism.”’ *“ It is 
painful to us,’’ continues M. Freppel, ‘* to 
see that fraternal piety itself knows not how 
to preserve our modern pagans from such ex- 
traordinary aberrations ; and that in wishing 
to honor the memory of a sister who bore a 
Christian name, who had received the baptism 
of the’ faith, they find nothing on their lips 
and in their hearts savesthe names of Adonis, 
of the holy Byblos, and of the impure myste- 
ries of idolatry.’’ * 

And further, Polytheism is regarded as a 
form of thought proper to the Aryan (or 
Indo-Germanic) race, while Monotheism is 
preferred by the Semitic family. It is true 
that in this matter, as in others, our author 

*Pp.52. Up to this point we have not made use 
of M. Freppel’s learned and masterly pamphlet ; 


and a chance coincidence of thought leads us to men- 
tion thet our first three pages were written before it 
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makes some considerable admissions. It may 
be worth while to reflect whether the follow- 
ing statements might not be found to cohere 
perfectly well with the Christian views of 
Judaism. 


M. Renan on the Hebrew Mind. 

*« If we review, as a whole, the development 
of the Hebrew mind, we are struck by that 
high character of perfection which gives its 
works a right to be regarded as classic, in the 
same sense as are the productions of Greece, 
Rome, and of the Latin races. Alone, among 
all the Orientals, Israel has had the privilege 
of writing for the whole world. The other 
literatures of the East can only be read and 
appreciated by the learned. Hebrew litera- 
ture is the Bible—the book par excellence— 
the universal study. Millions of men scat- 
tered throughout the world know no other 
‘a We must, of course, in this marvel- 
ous destiny take into consideration the relig- 
ious revolutions, which (above all, since the 
sixteenth century) have caused men to regard 
the Hebrew books as the source of all revela- 
tion; but we may affirm that, if these books 
had not contained something profoundly uni- 
versal, they would never have attained this 
condition. Israel had, like Greece, the power 
of perfectly extricating (dégager) its idea— 
of expressing it in a complete and finished 
form. Proportion, rhythm, taste, were, in the 
Kast, the exclusive privilege of the Hebrew 
people, and it is from this cause that it suc- 
ceeded in giving to poetry and sentiment a 
form universal and acceptable to the entire 
human race.”’ * 


Now on the question of race, as ona multi- 
tude of other questions, two very extreme 
views are just now in fashion. A late unbe- 
lieving writer, Mr. Buckle, declared that the 
element of race seemed to him of the smallest 
possible consequence, if not absolutely null, 
in the formation of an estimate of historical 
affairs. The incorrectness of the ultra view 
of the matter has been admirably exposed by 
Mr. G. H. Lewes in his ** Popular Lectures 
on Physiology.’’ But it ought to be con- 
sidered whether some writers of our age are 
not inclined to press out of its due piace 
and proportion this really important topic; 
whether they are not in danger (if so undig- 
nified a phrase may be permitted) of making 
it a hobby and then riding it to death. That 
we are not insensible to its importance may, 


* M. Renan in Revue des deux Mondes for Novem- 
ber, 1855; and again, as cited by M. Littre, in the 


reached us. We shall frequently cite it in what fol- | same Review for 1 Juillet, 1857.—(Vols. xii. p. 147, 


lows as “‘ M. Freppel,” with the page. 


and x. of second series, p. 119.) 
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we trust, be shown before we conclude: but 


we are disposed to think tbat a tendency in| 


this direction is exhibited by M. Augustin 
Thierry, by Dean Milman, and perhaps by 
Mr. Disraeli.* 

But M. Renan far outruns the writers 
whom we have just named, and, indeed, all 
other writers with whom we are acquainted. 
We are compelled, therefore, to bring his 
theory to the test of fact; and demand 
whether it is historically true, or false, that 
the Semitic race was so essentially Monothe- 
istic that one of its families deserves no very 
special mention for its tenacious grasp of the 
doctrine proclaimed to it of old: ‘* Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’’ 

Here as on several other points, we may 
adduce, in opposition to the theory of the 
rationalist M. Renan, the criticism of the ra- 
tionalist M. Littré. We are not compelled to 
follow M. Littré in the theory which he would 
fain substitute for that of M. Renan, but we 
fully appreciate the value of the following 
remarks :— 


M. Littré on M. Renan’s theory of Monotheism. 


‘© M. Renan attributes primitive Monothe- 
ism to an innate disposition of the race—to a 
manner of thinkingand feeling which belonged 
to the Semitic family, and which led it di- 
rectly to the idea of one only God, Creator 


and Lord of earth and heaven. ‘The scarcity 


of documents concerning a history so long 
past prevents our perceiving the process by 
which ideas and things were produced in the 
development of nations, and.reduces us to diffi- 
cult and uncertain inductions. M. Renan’s 
hypothesis has the historical fact on its side, 
“iat from remote antiquity we observe Israel, 
which is not distinguished over its neighbors 
of Tyre, Sidon, or Babylon by any supremacy 
of science or civilization, stand out strong! 

against all that pagan world by their belief 
in Jehovah, by their hatred of Polytheism, by 
their religious tenacity, and by their pro- 


* For M. Aug. Thierry, see his “Norman Conquest 
of Kugland,” wherein everything—even the contest 
between Becket and Henry II.—is regarded as a 
matter of race—a struggle between Saxon and Nor- 
man. With reference to Dean Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity,” there seems force uttered in the hint 
by a Saturday Reviewer some few years since, to the 
eifect that Teutonic Austria had remained Roman 
Catholic, rejecting what Dr. Milman terms ‘“ Teu- 
tonic Christianity.” He might have added that the 
German part of that empire was the most Roman, 
while Protestantism finds its strength in Hungary 
and Bohemia. For Mr. Disraeli (who is, however, 
probably less extreme) it may be sufficient to refer 
the reader to “Tancred,” and the “ Life of Lord G. 
Bentinck.” 
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phetic hope of one day seeing all nations come 
to Monotheism. But grave difficulties seem to 
me to stand in the way of this interpretation of 


' the historic fact. 


‘‘The gravest is, the paganism of several 
Semitic branches. The Sidonians, the Tyr- 
ians, the Cathaginians, the Palmyrenians, the 
Arabians, the Ethioprans, were all pagan. 
Naturally, M. Renan has not overlooked this 
objection, and he replies to it so far as the 
Phoenicians are concerned by saying, that if 
they fell into paganism it was in consequence 
of migrations and foreign influences, which 
led them into the profane ways of civilization, 
commerce, and trade; and with respect to 
the Arabs, by saying that it would be a mis- 
take to look upon Mahomet as having founded 
Monotheism amongst them, for that the wor- 
ship of the supreme Allah had always been 
the basis of Arabian religion. Nevertheless, 
these dicta do not carry conviction to my 
mind. Where is the historical evidence that 
the Tyrians (tg confine ourselves to them) 
were ever Monotheists? What is the proof 
that migrations, or foreign influences, changed 
their primitive religion and substituted that 
of many gods? Language is certainly the 
best test of the purity of a race. Now, in 
this point of view, the Phoenician language 
(at least, all that we know of it) presents no 
sign of those admixtures, of those alterations 
which by proving an influence exercised by 
foreign populations, prove a change, for good 
or for evil, to have taken place in ideas and 
belief. Nor does the answer touching the 
Arabs remove all difficulties. I believe read- 
ily, with M. Renan, that the notion of a su- 
preme Allah was, with the Arabs, a funda- 
mental one; but that does not suffice to en- 
able us to conclude from it that they were 
Monotheists any more than we should have a 
right to declare of the Greeks, because they 
had a notion of a supreme Zeus, father of 
gods and men; or of the Latins, because they 
believed in a Jupiter very great and very good 
—Jupiter optimus maximus—tMat they ought 
to be excluded from the number of Polythe- 
istic nations. The conclusion does not seem 
to me tobe better applicable to the Arabs ; 
for, if by the side of that supreme Allah they 
had not had, like the undoubted pagans, other 
and numerous gods, what did Mahomet’s mis- 
sion signify, which had no other, object but 
to withdraw his people from paganism? M. 
Renan, in declaring his hypothesis, has left a 
mist over his conception, usually so clear and 
precise. ‘ The desert,’ he says, ‘ is Monothe- 
ist.’ Jf it was the desert which inspired the 
Semitic race with the idea of one only God, 
they do not owe it to this race.”’ * 


* Revue des deux Mondes, vol. x. 1857, pp. 
127-8. Weare obliged to pause abruptly, in the 
middle of a sentence, for M. Littre, after dealing 
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{t is possible that the language of M. Littré 
respecting the Arabs may be slightly over- 
strained ; but the main fact remains unim- 
peachable, that whatever grasp of Monotheism 
they may have possessed at one period of 
their career, they did not, like the Israelites, 
preserve it. And the same might be said of 
the Tyrians, if a Monotheistie worship among 
them be susceptible of historic proof. 

We are by no means insensible to the 
amount of curious information contained in 
M. Renan’s paper on the pagan religions of 
antiquity. But on the entire case the im- 
pression left on our minds is this: here is a 
writer who has no belief in objective truth ; 
who regards Polytheistic or Monotheistic doc- 
trines as opinions, not perhaps quite equally 
good, but as resting upon similar bases— 
namely, the tendency of certain races—who: 
has never caught a glimpse of what was so 
justly said by the poet (whether he believed | 
or not the force of his own words) :— 
** Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep, 

* * * * * * 

The powers of earth and air 
Filed from the folding star of Bethlehem : 

Apollo, Pan, and Love, 

And even Olympian Jove, 

Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on | 
them.”’ * 

He is ‘ insensible to the cruel, debasing, 
and nameless sins which turned the heart 
of the Israclite sick in the worship of Baal, | 
Astarte, and Moloch.”’¢ And therefore, se- 
vere as they may sound, we cannot think that | 
the words of M. Freppel are too severe, when | 
he follows up the remarks already cited by 
saying to M. Renan: ‘ This is painful to re- 
flect on, Ladmit; and it is not without sad- 
ness that 1 have just written these lines. 

Yes, we cam understand, that the Gospel 
bas become for you a letter that is sealed, an 
enigma past deciphering ; there the fétes of * 
Adonis are not found, ang the women of the | 
ancient mysteries play no part therein.”’ 

If. The next point for consideration is 
our author’s view of the supernatural. And 
here we may willingly admit the presence of 
a national element as one of the constituent 
parts of M. Renan’s form of unbelief. Just 
this forcible blow to his confrere, proceeds to suggest 
a theory of his own, quite as hollow and not one 
whit more reverent. 

* Shelly’s “ Hellas.” 

¢ Dean Stanley on the Jewish Church, Lect. EX. 








p. 209. The words qaoted form the predicate of a 
proposition to which ‘“ the Gentile accounts of Phe- 
nicia ” sre the subject. 
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as Luther is a German reformer, and Calvin 
a French reformer; as Mohler is a German 
member, and Fenelon a French member, of 
the Church of Rome ; even 60, too, will it ap- 
pear that the rationalism of Strauss and the 
rationalism of Renan do respectively bear in- 
dubitable marks of having arisen, the one on 
the eastern, and the other on the western 
side of the river Rhine. Each, alas! may 
have his disciples, but of one thing we may 
feel tolerably certain ; and that is, that no 
man can possibly he at the sathe time a be- 
liever in ** the Leben Jesu ’’ of Strauss and 
also a believer in M. Renan’s * Vie de Jésus.” 

With Strauss the idea is everything; the 


existence of the man Christ Jesus is of the 


smallest possible importance ; and the com- 
position of the Gospels appears * to be rel- 
egated to the close of the second century, in 
order to allow time for the formation of the 
supposed myths of the miraculous conception, 
the temptation in the wilderness, the mira- 
cles, the resurrection, ‘and the ascension. 
The wide divergence of M. Renan’s theory 
from this account of the matter may be par- 
tially inferred from the passages already cited 
from his work, and will become more clear 
as we proceed. 

Some of the leading positions held by the 


| great mass of Christians respecting miracles 


may probably be stated as follows. There 
are occasions when it has pleased the Creator 
of the universe, for his own wise purposes, 
to effect s»mething transcending the ordinary 
course of events. Whether this is brought 
about by special interposition, or by the man- 
ifestation of some law unknown to us, is 
usually regarded as a fairly open question.t 
But although in particular cases we may not 
always be able to perceive what by us, in our 
ignorance, would be thought sufficient reason 
for such a display of divine power, still, in 
the great majority of instances recorded in 
Holy Writ, enough is told us to afford at 


* We say, “appears,” for on this, as on several 
other points, Strauss is continually shifting his 
ground, and some large admission made in one edi- 
tion of the “* Leben Jesu’, is found to be withdrawn 
in the next. 

+ We may again refer to the article on “ Mira- 
cles,” contained in our last number. Mr. Mansel 
appears to incline to the view of special interposi- 
tion. The opposite view is hinted at by Bp. Butler 
as possible, and ably supported by Mr. Chretien in 
his ‘‘ Dialogues on Divine Providence.” M. Nicolas 
(who is with us in regarding the question as an open 
one) observes that our Lord’s words in St. Jobn 9: 
3, seem rather to countenance the last-named view. 








‘guides, being engaged in an extraordinary 
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least some insight into the cause. Thus we 
can well understand how an extraordinary 
teacher would need the warrant of extraordi- 
nary acts to substantiate his claims. If, in- 
deed, like Abraham, he were the chief of a 
tribe and founder of a nation, if like David 
he combined in his own person the royalty 
with the gift of prophecy, then such subsid- 
iary aid might not be needed. But a Moses 
leading Israel out of Egypt and inaugurating 
a new polity, an Elias recalling the ten tribes 
from the worship of Baal,—such spiritual 


task for which they were not otherwise 
marked out, received a proportionately ex- 
traordinary means of attesting the reality of 
their claims to adivine mission. Much more 
on a greater occasion do we suppose that mir- 
acles would be vouchsafed by Almighty God. 
** As the sensible things around and above us 
are so constituted by him as to represent to 
the intellectual nature things invisible and 
spiritual, the words which denote the former 
heing the very instruments for shaping forth 
and apprehending the latter,—there may be 
a congruity in the deep reason of things, in 
the attachment to certain great movements 
in the moral world of corresponding porten- 
tous appearances in the natural.’? ‘* No 
wonder,”’ says another writer, ‘ if the great 
framework of nature tremble like a reed when 
some great moral change is passing over the 
world. No wonder that that last great ery 
rent the rocks as well as the veil of the tem- 
ple. No wonder, to take another aspect of 
the subject, that the sea was calmed hy the 
voice of its Maker, the loaves were multiplied 
before Him who feeds all flesh, and the dead 
arose at the presence of Him whose life was 
the light of men.’’* 

Now we have seen that Strauss frankly 
acknowledges that he does not accept the 
biblical idea of God. His notion is that of a 
Being who is no longer a God and Creator, 
but a mere finite Artist! Consequently he is 
consistent enough in rejecting the miraculous 
as impossible. And hence arises what must 
be to most readers, excepting thorough par- 
tisans of his school, the oppressive weari- 


* These two striking passages are frum writers 
very independent of each other ; namely, Dr. Mill 
(last tract against Strauss, p. 363 in first edit.), and 
Mr. Chretien (‘‘ Dialogues on Divine Providence,” 
pp. 43,44). We may venture to compare with them 
the remarks of one of our own contributors in pages 
272-274 (inclusive) of the paper on ‘“ Miracles” in 


someness of Straass’s volumes. Of what use 
is it to examine whether the account of a par- 
ticular miracle is mythical, when it has been 
first assumed as an axiom that all accounts 
of miracles are mythical? What interest 
could be felt in the trial of prisoners for a 
given crime, say that of forgery, if the court 
before which they were summoned had _pre- 
viously decided that persons accused of this 
particular crime were always, without ex- 
ception, guilty? What unbiassed reader 
would care to peruse a.treatise which should 
pronounce that this and that and the other 
war had been immoral and unchristian, if the 
introduction laid it down as an a priori un- 
impeachable proposition, that all war of what- 
ever kind was opposed to the very first prin- 
ciples of sound ethical and Christian doctrine? 
No wonder that Christian critics of the Straus- 
sian hypothesis—we may instance Mr. Henry 
Rogers and Prince Albert de Broglie—re- 
claim against this conjunction of a universal 
major premiss with a number of succéssive 
minors ; because, however true those minor 
premises may be, and however logical the 
conclusion, the major, ‘* that all miracles are 
impossible,’’ still remains a bare assumption, 
alike unproved and incapable of proof.* 

We turn to M.Renan. And once more we 
must calmly, but deliberately, accuse him of 
uttering the same stammering and uncertain 
sound on this question, as on the previous 
one, concerning the nature of the Godhead. 
Strauss is on both these topics clear and com- 
paratively consistent. Avowedly rejecting 
the God of the Bible, he of course rejects the 
miracles recorded in the Bible. And s0, at 
the first glance, M. Renan appears to have 
adopted asimilar principle. Witness the fol- 
lowing statements :— 


* «Having laid it down as an axiom that a mir- 
acle is impossible, Christianity, of course, must be 
false ; and the only wonder is, that anybody who 
believes this should enter into criticism at all to re- 
fute its historic claims, or to prove that what was 
impossible per se was not very probable in any other 
way.”—Mr. Rogers’s “‘ Defence of Eclipse of Faith,” 
p. 184. 

“The Gospel, it must be allowed, is but one tissue 
of supernatural events. The Gospel is the super- 
natural itself. The Gospel is the birth of a Virgin’s 
son. ‘The Gospel is the resurrection of one dead. 
It begins and ends in miracle. 

“Tf, therefore, all facts are false, from the simple 
fact that they are miraculous, the Gospel is false ; 
that isa thing decided. There is no need to learn 
Greek or Hebrew to prove that, or to verify dates, 
or collate manuscripts.” —M. de Broglie, in the pa- 
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M. Renan on the Supernatural. 

‘* That the Gospels are in part legendary is 
quite evident, because they are full of miracles 
and of the supernatural.’’ * 

*¢ The essence of criticism is the negation 
of the supernatural. . . . Who ever speaks 
of above nature, or outside nature. in the order 
of facts utters a contradiction.’’ ¢ 

‘* The notion of the supernatural being im- 
possible (/a notion du surnaturel avec ses im- 
possibilites) only appeared on that day when 
the experimental science of nature arose.’’ t 


So far, neither Spinoza nor Strauss could 
speak in a more trenchant style. But in an 
intervening passage our author adopts a very 
different line of argument :— 


‘*« Tt is not, then, in the name of this or that 
system of philosophy ; it is in the name of a 
constant experience that we banish miracles 
from history. We do not say ‘ miracles are 
impossible ;’ wesay, ‘ There has not hitherto 
been a miracle that is proved.’ ”’ 4 


In a word M. Renan assert sat page li of 
the Introduction to his ‘* Vie de Jésus,’’ that 
he does not say what he has said most em- 
phatically in his ‘* Etudes d’histoire reli- 
eécuse ; ’’ what he has said at page xv of this 
same Introduction ; what he has said again 
at page 41 of the actual work. 

How is it possible to follow the vagaries 
of a writer who first deliberately lays down 
a certain proposition, then unsays it, and 
presently repeats it again? A witness in a 
trial may be cross-examined, and asked to 
declare by which of two contradictory state- 
ments he intends to abide. If we could im- 
agine ourselves possessed of such a power in 
the present instance, our interrogatories 
would run somewhat as follows: ‘* Do you, 
M. Ernest Renan, accept the confessedly anti- 
biblical idea of God taught by Strauss? If 
80, then you do say, once for all, by implica- 
tion miracles are impossible ; and it is idle to 
pretend that you do not say it. But if you 
reject the Straussian Pantheistic notions con- 
cerning the Almighty, tell us so plainly, and 
we can then recommence our argument.” 

We have said, and we repeat it, that we 
believe M. Renan in his heart to adopt the 
former of these alternatives. If so, then in- 
deed, the question is atend. Butif, in some 


* Introduction to “‘ Vie de Jesus,” p. xv. 

t “‘ Etudes d’histoire religieuse,” pp. 139, 207 ; 
cit. ap. M. Freppel, p. 40. 

$“‘ Vie de Jesus,” p. 41. 

§ Introduct. p. li, 
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better moment, he throws Spinoza and his 
followers on one side, he must be prepared, 
together with his change of views respecting 
the Godhead, to reconsider likewise his judg- 
ment respecting miracles. 

The words of Rousseau upon this subject 
have often heen cited. ‘‘ Is God able to work 
miracles—that is tosay, Is he able to modify 
the laws (déroger aux lois) which he has es- 
tablished? A serious treatment of this ques- 
tion would be impious, if it were not absurd ; 
it would be doing too much honor to him, 
who should resolve it in the negative, to pun- 
ish him ; it would be sufficient to shut him 
up. But then what man has ever denied that 
God is able to work miracles?’ * 

Now in quitting the @ priori region and 
coming to history, in abandoning the Ger- 
manic atmosphere for that which is more 
commonly breathed in France, M. Renan 
must, of course, allow us also to turn to his- 
toric, rather than to metaphysical, reasoning. 
Rousseau, accepting the Monotheism taught 
alike by Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, 
is quite consistent in regarding him who 
would limit the power of the Omnipotent as 
a lunatic rather than a criminal. And M. 
Renan himself makes an admission on this 
head, which is hardly less remarkable. For 
he grants that he who believes in the effect 
of prayer—he who believes that God may 
send different weather, or arrest the progress 
of sickness at the voice of man’s entreaty— 
can have no difficulty in accepting miracles. 
In a word, all who pray must, to be conse- 
quent, admit without hesitation the possibil- 
ity of miracles. How large a portion of the 
human race is thus involved in the acceptance 
of miracles may be suggested by the consider- 
ation of the following remarks, made not by 
a professed theologian, but by the historian 
and statesman, M. Guizot :— 


** Alone, of all living beings here helow, 
man prays. There is not, amongst all his 
moral instincts, a more natural a more uni- 
versal, a more invincible one than that of 
prayer. The child betakes himself to it with 
ready docility ; the aged man returns to it as 
a refuge amid decay and isolation. Prayer 
arises spontaneously alike on young hips that 
scarce can lisp the name of God, and on ex- 
piring ones that have scarce strength enough 
eft to pronounce it. Among every people, 
celebrated or obscure, civilized or barbarian, 
acts and formulz of invocation meet us at 


* “ Lettres de la’ Montagne.” 
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every step. Everywhere where there are 
living men, under certain circumstances, at 
certain hours, under certain impressions of 
the soul, eyes are raised, hands are clasped, 
and knees are bent, to implore, or to thank, 
to adore, or to appease. With joy or with ter- 
ror, publicly, or in the secrecy of his own 
heart, it is to prayer that man turns, asa last 
resource, to fill the void places of his soul, or 
to bear the burdens of his life. It is in 
prayer that he seeks, when all else fails him, 
u support for his weakness, comfort in his 
sorrows, and hope for his virtue. . . . 

‘¢ The natural and universal act of prayer 
witnesses to a natural and universal faith in 
the abiding and ever free action of God upon 
man and his destiny.’’* 


And if, besides the warrant arising from 
this vast concensus, we wish to have the 
authority of One whom even rationalists ad- 
mit to be, in some sense, the Head of our 
race, we need not go beyond the pages of 
M. Renan’s book. For after admitting with 
M. Guizot, that this view of prayer presup- 
poses ‘* that the entire course of things is the 
result of the free-will of the ‘ Godhead,’ ’’ he 
adds, ‘* this intellectual view was always that 
of Jesus.’ 

Now, we Christians believe, as has been 
intimated, that God works miracles when he 
pleases, with a view to his own glory and for 
the good of the souls which he has created. 
It is curious to contrast with this belief the 
kind of demand made by M. Renan, when 
for the moment he lays aside the theory of 
the impossibility of all miracles, until such 
time as it seems to him desirable to re-as- 
sume it. 

M. Renan’s demands are as follows: First 
of all, due notice of the intended miracle 
is to be given. We must suppose, with 
one of His French critics, that the Almighty 
being about to work a miracle by the hand of 
some favored servant, ought first to announce 
this intention in the Paris Moniteur, the 
London Gazette, and similar official papers. 
Secondly, 2 commission is to be appointed ; 

* «T/Kglise et la Societe Chretienne,” pp. 22, 24. 
Our study of M. Guizot’s book, for anotker pur- 
pose, introduced us to the knowledge of this strik- 
ing passage. But we have to thank the Bampton 
Lecturer for 1862 for reminding us of it (Note 8, p. 
59). We have much pleasure in citing one out of 
many parallel passages from Mr. Farrar’s own text : 
‘Prayer not only has a reflex value on ourselves, 
pwifying our hearis, dispersing our prejudices, 
hushing our troubled spirits into peace ; but it acts 
a though mysteriously, on God.”—Bamp, Lect. 
p. 532. 





‘¢a commission,’’ to quote M. Renan’s own 
words, ‘‘ composed of physiologists, natural- 
ists, chemists, and persons practised in his- 
torical criticism.’’ Thirdiy, this commission 
is to choose the corpse (chorstrait le cadavre) ! 
So that the Creator is not to restore to life the 
being whom he wills, but the one whom our 
commission of savans shall select! Fourthly, 
having settled that it is a bond fide corpse 
(que la mort est bien réelle), the commission is 
to ‘* select the hall where the question shall 
be tried, and arrange the whole system of 
precautions necessary to shut out all doubt.” 


‘© Tf, under such circumstances,’’ continues 
M. Renan, ‘‘the resurrection were accom- 
plished, a probability almost equal to cer- 
tainty would be gained. As, however, an 
experience ought always to admit of repeti- 
tion(!), 80 that one ought to be able to do 
again what one has done once; and that in 
the region of the miraculous there can be no 
question of ease or difficulty ; the chaumaturge 
would be invited to repeat his marvellous 
act, under different circumstances, on other 
corpses, in another place. If the miracle 
succeeded every time, two things would be 
proved—first/y, that supernatural facts do 
take place in the world; second/y, that the 
power of producing them belongs, or is del- 
egated, to certain persons.”’ 

And now, then, we are fully acquainted 
with the entire case. More often than not, 
M. Renan holds miracles to be impossible ; 
but when he does not go so far, the above 
is the evidence that will satisfy him. He is 
to dictate to his Maker time, place, and cir- 
cumstances. In all solemnity and reverence 
be it said, we have never read but of one 
person who even approximated to this kind 
of request for a resurrection, and even he did 
not make it, as M. Renan appears to do, for 
the mere satisfaction of curiosity. ‘* Then he 
said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father’s house : for 
I have five brethren ; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment. Abraham saith unto him, They 
have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear 
them. And he said, Nay, Father Abraham ; 
but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.”’ 

M. Renan writes, indeed, like one who 
doubts the truth of those last well-known and 
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awful words. He seems to imagine that the | 
sight of a miracle, or at any rate of two or 
three miracles, would, of necessity, be con- | 
vincing. There cannot bea greater mistake. | 
No miracle had any lasting effect upon the 
heart of Pharaoh. Even Rousseau can per- 
ceive thus much. ‘‘ However striking,”’ are 
his words—‘* however striking a spectacle of 
this kind [a resurrection] might possibly seem 
to me, I would not for anything on earth 
choose to be a witness of it; for how do I 
know what might be the result? Instead of 
making me a believer, I should be much afraid 
lest it should only drive me mad.’’* The effect 
of miracles on the minds of particular per- 
sons must ever, to a large extent, depend upon 
their previous preparation of heart. The 
Jews of our Lord’s time witnessed abundance 
of miracles. What was the effect of the most 
wondrous one upon their teachers? ‘ The 
chief priests consulted that they might put 
Lazarus also to death, because that by reason 
of him many of the Jews went away and be- 
lieved on Jesus.""f Here we have one and 
the same event ; making believers of some, 
and driving others into the very madness of 
despair. Many a one of that time saw num- 
berless marvels and remained untouched ; 
Nathanael found himself discerned under the 
thick shade of a fig-tree’s foliage, and at 
once exclaimed, ‘* Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the King of Israel.’’t 
M. Renan writes as if he really believed, 
and expected us to believe, that the miracles 
wrought hy Christ were always performed in 
the presence of none but sympathizing wit- 
nesses, who were all desirous of accepting 
their reality. Strange theory for one who 
can relate so vividly the closing scene of that 
august existenee! Were those who opposed 
every act of his ministry, and who ultimately 
put him to death, persons who wished to ac- 
knowledge the genuinencss of his wondrous 
works? We claim the same right of quoting 
the Gospels, of which M. Renan has 80 freely 
availed himself, and without which his book 
could have no existence; and in St. Luke 6: 
7, we read of the Scribes and Pharisees watch- 
ing Jesus ** whether he would heal on the 
Sabbath day; that they might find an aceu- 
sation against him.’’ Were these friendly 


on oe sttres de la Montagne,” cit. 
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critics? Or turn to the ninth chapter of St. 
‘John. Was that examination of the man who 
had been born blind carried on before favoring 
|judges? Surely, M. Renan must know—at 
any rate, he ought to know—that not one of 
the early opponents of Christianity ever at- 
tempted to deny the reality of Christ’s mira- 
cles. ‘They invariably admitted the facts, and 
then attributed it to magic. Thus Celsus, 
with that perverse ingenuity of which he is so 
great a master, attributes them to the knowl- 
edge acquired by Christ through his residence 
in Egypt, the very home of such arts and 
learning. Thus, about B.c. 300, under Dio- 
cletian, a Roman proconsul of Bithynia, Hi- 
erocles, tried to confront the Gospels, by 
placing on the same level the marvels related 
of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus—an 
attempt renewed by the English freethink- 
ers, Blount and Lord Herbert of Cherbury.* 
Thus Julian the Apostate, in his scornful 
way, demands: ‘And this Christ, what 
great thing did he do? He healed some 
blind and impotent men; he exorcised some 
possessed persons in the villages of Beth- 
saida and Bethany.” f 
A word, in passing, may be said upon that 
authority of men of science to which M. Re- 
nan, with many of his school, is s0 fund of 
referring a8 to an ultimate court of appeal. 
Fully admitting that the entire question of 
evidence is a very profound one, which can- 
not be settled in a few paragraphs, we should 
yet like to call attention to a short tract by 
Mr. Robert Chambers, entitled ‘ ‘Testimony : 
its Posture in the Scientifie World.”’ Mr. 
Chambers certainly supplies us with valid 
reasons for doubting the infallibility of pro- 
ficients in physical science as judges of the 
worth of evidence. ‘* A committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences, including the 
celebrated Lavoisier, unanimously rejected an 
account of three nearly contemporary descents 
of meteorolites, which reached them on the 
* For the calumny of Celsus, see “Origen cont. 
Cels.” lib. i. § 38. Cf. also § 68, where Origen 
justly asks, What Egyptian magician ever used 
his illusions to lead ‘the spectators to virtue? For 
Apollonius, see articles “‘ Apollonius,” ‘ Tierocles,” 
“ Philostratus,” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography.” Whether Philostratus 
wrote with a design of attacking Christianity is 
questioned. Litter, followed by Professor Jowett, 
thinks not. John Henry Newman, some thirty or 
thirty-five years since, discussed this question in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana; but we forget his con- 
clusion. Baur has also treated it. 





¢St. John 12: 10, 11. 
ist John 1: 48, 49, ap. M. Nicolas, ‘ Etude 
Philos.” part iii. chap. 5. 





+ Cit. ap. M. Nicolas, ubt supra. 
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strongest evidence. After two thousand years 
of incredulity, the truth in this matter was 
forced upon the scientific world about the be- 
ginning of the present century.’’** The Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London 
displayed the most contemptuogs incredulity 
respecting the case of a patient in the Wel- 
lon Hospital, Nottinghamshire, who, being 
thrown into a mesmeric sleep underwent the 
amputation of his leg without feeling pain. 
Mr. Hallam, the historian, and his friend the 
poet Rogers (both, be itremembered, men more 
likely to err on the side of incredulity than 
credulity), were so insolently and rudely 
treated when they related phenomena of ani- 
mal magnetism, which they had seen and 
‘ carefully tested in Paris, that they felt obliged 
to hold their tongues. Then, ‘as fact after 
fact came out, one after another became con- 
vinced ; dill at last even physicans grew grave 
and silent.’? * These instances of scientific 
incredulity at least prepare us for listening 
all the more attentively to the following ob- 

servations of M. Freppel :— 
‘¢ And further, Are the learned alone able 
to judge of the miraculous character of the 
fact? It would be absurd to wish to maintain 
this. That there are certain phenomena con- 
cerning which science has the right to decide 
whether they ought to be attributed to natu- 
ral causes or not, is what no one doubts; but 
there are also others for which a consultation 
of this kind would be, to say the least of it, 
useless. I don’t require that a commission 
of scientific men should come to inform me 
that, with five loaves and two fishes, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to satisfy five thousand 
men. On this point a mistress of a house- 
hold knows as much as the Academy of Sci- 
ences. It is simple common sense which says 
that it is not in the power of any man to cure 
one born blind with a little wet mud—to heal 
a paralytic with this word,‘ Rise and walk !* 
—to raise a man who had been dead four days, 
on whom decomposition had actually begun. 
On such a matter as this the opinion of all 
the scientific men in the world could add 
nothing to the general conviction. We may 
even go further without injury to true science 
or real scientific men. On questions concern- 
ing such facts it is not exactly men of parti 
pris and of a preconceived system who will be 
the best judges or the safest witnesses. Ifthe 
evangelists had each had a medical theory, 
or peculiar ideas on the substance or nature 
of bodies, I should be much more on my guard 
against their witness. In fact, we might fear 
that these scientific hypotheses might har 

* Chambers, in Tract above named, pp. 10, 11. 








affected the recital itself. On the contrary, 
the absence of all theories of this kind in 
these simple and upright souls is one of the 
reasons which, joined to so many others, does 
not allow us to suspect the fidelity of their 
narration. 

‘*M. Renan appears to believe that the 
Gospel miracles were admitted blindly, with- 
out the least difficulty, and apart from all 
serious examination. But the reverse of this 
is the trath. If our opponent had wished to 
enlighten his readers by a learned discussion, 
he might have found an excellent occasion for 
the exercise of his criticism. He need only 
have looked over the 9th chapter of St. John, 
which is entirely occupied with the healing 
of the man born blind. There is the inquiry 
upon the part of the enemies of Christ, the 
deposition of the witnesses, the declaration 
of the fact of the blindness, by the parente 
themselves, of the blind man, fresh interroga- 
tion of the son, reiterated attempts to deny the 
cure or to explain it naturally, failure to di- 
minish the truth of the miracle—nothing is 
wanting. It is a formal trial, whose inquiry 
is carried into the smallest detail. How is it 
that the author of the ‘ Life of Jesus’ who 
devotes to the analyzing of miracles a whole 
chapter of his book, contrives to say not one 
single word of a narration which occupies 80 
large a place in the evangelic history? Ap- 
parently this was a difficulty to his theory 
which he has made for himself about the 
public credulity in the time of Jesus Christ. 
He no doubt preferred to be silent concerning 
what would have awakened the suspicions of 
the most confiding reader. Is that sincerity?” 


But although M. Renan docs not examine 
this particular miracle, he does now and then 
say a word concerning some of the beneficent 
and marvellous works recorded in the Gospels. 
It is high time to turn to them, for in all the 
rationalistie biographies of Jesus the treat- 
ment of particular events of a supernatural 
character throws a great light upon the gen- 
eral theory of the writer. In one common 
principle they must, all of them,, Paulus, 
Strauss, Ewald, Renan, and their several dis- 
ciples, be agreed. They must all deny the 
reality of each and every miracle recorded in 
Holy Writ ; for to admit that one miracle may 
have actually taken place is to open the door 
for the reception of all. But they differ much 
as to the degree of silence and the method of 
evasion that is desirable. 

We leave it to Strauss to answer, as he does 
with irresistible force, such naturalistic the- 
ories of Paulus and his school as would rep- 
resent St. Peter as selling the fish for a piece 
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of money, instead of finding the coin inside it, | 
which makes the star of the wise men into a 
lantern, etc,etc. Strange to say, however, as 
the credit of Strauss declines, similar theo- 
ries of no greater wisdom begin to re-appear. 
Thus, for example, Ewald, in his ‘* History 
of Christ and his Time,” asks us to believe 
that it was the joyous influence of Christ’s 
spirit that made the guests at Cana of Galilee 
drink water and suppose it wine! What 
line has M. Renan taken when his narrative 
hrings him across these events ? 

Hiis usual plan is to observe an absolute 
silence. A long list of miracles might be 
made out which are wholly passed over by 
our author. At other times he dismisses 
them with a singleline. And, in truth, the 
same difficulty hesets our rationalistic biogra- 
phers on this, topic of miracles, as on their 
main subject, the life of Christ on earth. To 
make no admission whatever is the simplest 
course. But this proceeding has its own in- 
conveniences. It may look like inability to 
face the question. GOpnsequently,some mir- 
acles must be selected from the Gospels and 
experimented on; with what success in the 
instance before us we shall presently be ena- 
bled to judge. 

The miracle of feeding the five thousand 
‘¢ is narrated to us’’—we here use the words 
of Strauss—‘‘with singular unanimity by all 
the evangelists.’’ To this and to the cognate 
feeding of the four thousand, Strauss devotes 
a long section of some twenty pages.* M. 

Xenan dismisses it in three lines. ‘* Thanks 
to an extreme frugality, the holy company 
lived in the desert; men naturally supposed 
that they saw in that circumstance a miracle.”’ 
‘Chis is the way in which five loaves and two 
suall fishes more than sufficed for a meal to 
the five thousand! And who is the author- 
ity for the frugality? Not the evangelists ; 
for they expressly assure us that our blessed 
lord did not pursue the ascetic regimen of St. 
John the Baptist, and was reproached for not 
doing 80. Not Celsus, nor Porphyry, nor 
Julian ; for they, as we have already re- 
marked, do not deny the reality of our Lord’s 
iniracles. The only authority (if we may so 
misuse the term) for the frugality theory is 
Peulus with his school; and Paulus (and 
consequently by anticipation M. Renan) has 
already been answered by Strauss. Here, as 
elsewhere, Strauss practically arrives at this 
* «Life of Jesus,” Part IL. chap. ix. § 102. 
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conclusion, that if men do not accept his 

mythical theory, there is no other course open 

to them but to fall back upon the supernatural. 

‘‘ Here the natural expositor is put to the 

most extravagant contrivances in order to 

evade the miracle.”” Agreeing as we do with 

Strauss in acceptance of the premises of his 

diJemma, we are forced to the conclusion that 

the ‘‘ frugality ’’ of M. Renan is one of those 

‘* extravagant contrivances *’ which have pre- 

cisely the same value as the more elaborate 

ones of Paulus. 

We turn to a still greater marvel, tie 

resurrection of Lazarus. Ewald is here con- 

cise and simple enough. According to him, 

the strong assurance produced by the presence 

of Christ, that all his friends would rise again 

at the last day, was turned into a narrative of 

the actual resurrection of a particular person. 

Strauss, criticising in a single but long and 

elaborate section three cases, of the daughter 
of Jairus, the widow’s son at Nain, and this 
of Lazarus, of course rejects all three. But 
he is most dogmatic, as might be expected, 
on that which is most wonderful, and de- 
clares that the whole eleventh chapter, ‘in 
connection with those previously examined,”’ 
is ‘¢an indication of the unauthenticity of 

‘the fourth Gospel.* It affords some clue to 
the bitter hostility against his confrére in ra- 
tionalism which has been expressed by Strauss, 
when we read the language employed by Ewald 
concerning this Gospel, which Strauss pro- 
nounces *‘ unauthentic,”’ and would relegate 
to at least two centuries after Christ. ‘* Sim- 
ple and clear for every upright spirit, the Gos- 
pel of St. John was certainly composed by 
the intimate disciple of Christ... . That 
is incontestable. . . . Noone buta madman 
can have any doubt about it. . . . The fourth 
Gospel is its own complete defence... . 
One may declare that there does not exist in 
the whole of antiquity a work of which the au- 
thenticity is so certain.”’+ We do not feel 
called upon to judge which of these writers is 
the more unreasonable, he who would fain 
adjudge away from the loved disciple a work 
** of which only a madman can doubt,” or he 
who, thus emphatically asserting its genuine 

* « Life of Jesus,” Part II. chap. ix. § 100. 

+ The references are given in the admirable pam- 
phlet of M. Raoul Leceeur. Ewald’s grounds for 
this conviction have been set forth in a recent num- 
ber of our contemporary, the National Review. If 


we have space, we propose to cite part of it in an ap- 
pendix. 
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and authentic character, would idealize and 
waft into the merest cloud of abstraction its 
most important contribution to the facts of 
the Gospel history. We thank God that we 
are not constrained to throw our lot with 
either. ‘*O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret; unto their assembly, mine honor, 
be not thou united!” 

But what course does M. Renan adopt? 
Of his treatment of the fourth Gospel, as a 
whole, we hope to say a few words presently. 
But so far as such things admit of degree, we 
must aver that his line of argument in the 
presence oi’ this great and crucial test seems 
to us more decidedly shocking and repulsive 
than that of either Strauss or Ewald. It is 
with more of awe and repugnanee than we 
have felt during any portion of our painful 
task that we translate as a matter of duty the 


following passage :— 


M. Renan on the Resurrection of Lazarus. 

‘‘ Weary of the bad reception which the 
kingdom of God found in the capital, the 
friends of Jesus longed for a great miracle 
which should vividly strike the unbelief of 
Jerusalem. The resurrection of aman known 
at Jerusalem would naturally seem the most 
convincing proof possible. We must here 
call to mind that the essential condition of 
true criticism is to comprehend the diversity 
of times, and to divest ourselves of the instinc- 
live repugnance which is the result of a purely 
reasonable education (!!). We must remem- 
ber also, that in this impure and oppressive 
town of Jerusalem Jesus was no longer him- 
self.”” [We have read elsewhere, ‘* Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever.’’*] ‘* His conscience, by the fault 
of men and not by his own, had lost some- 
thing of its original clearness. Despairing, 
driven to the last extremity, he was no longer 
his own master (2/ ne s’appartenait plus). 
His mission imposed a task upon him; and he 
yielded to the current. As always happens 
in great divine careers, he underwent the 
miracles which opinion exacted of him far 
more than he wrought them. At this dis- 
tance of time, and in the presence of only a 
single authority, displaying evident morks of 
artifices of composition, i 2s impossible to de- 
cide whether, in the instance before us, the 
whole is fiction, or whether a real fact served 
as a basis for the rumors spread abroad. We 
must, however, allow that the turn of [St.] 
John’s narrative has something profoundly 
different from the accounts of miracles pro- 
duced by the popular imagination, which fill 
the synoptical Gospels. Let us addthat,Jekn 

* Hebrews 13: 8. 
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is the only evangelist who has a precise knowl- 
edge of the relations of Jesus with the family 
of Bethany, and that one cannot comprehend 
that a popular creation should come and take tts 
place in a framework of recollections so person- 
al. It is probable, then, that the marvel in 
question was not one of those miracles that are 
entirely legendary (!), and for which no one is 
responsible. In other words, we think that 
there did happen at Bethany something which 
was looked upon as a resurrection.”’* 

The possibilities of the details of this 
‘‘ something ”’ like a resurrection are then set 
forth. We say the possibilities, for never, 
perhaps, was there published a bouk so full 
of the phrases ‘ it seems,”’ ‘* perhaps,’’ ‘I 
dare not be certain,’ ** it is possible that,”’ 
‘* one is tempted to believe,’’—and the like , 
all of these phrases, it has been justly observed, 
betraying the perplexity and uncertainty of 
the writer. ‘The family at Bethany was 
perhaps led on.”’. . . ** It seems that Lazarus 
was sick.”’ . . . ‘* Joy at the arrival of Je- 
sus may have restored (put ramener) Lazarus 
to health.’’ ‘* Perhaps the ardent desire’’ , 
of supporting the divine character of Christ’s 
mission led these impassioned friends of his 
‘* beyond all bounds.”” ‘* Perhaps Lazarus, 
still pale from his illness, had had himself sur- 
rounded with bandages as adead man, and shut 
up in his family tomb”? !!. . . * Jesus (ai- 
ways on the hypothesis above enounced) desired 
to see once again him whom he had loved, and 
the stone having been removed, Lazarus came 
forth with his grave-clothes and his head sur- 
rounded by a napkin. This apparition was 
naturally likely to be looked upon by every- 
body as a resurrection ! ”’ 

Weagree with Massillon, that the Socinian 
hypothesis makes our blessed Lord the greatest 
teacher of idolatry that ever lived on earth. 
For he, who, being merely man, induces 
myriads to worship him as God, is assuredly 
a promulgator of the worst idolatry. M. 
Renan invites us to goa step further. Ile 
asks to believe that One ‘‘ who will never be 
surpassed,’’ One ‘*‘ to whom each of us owes 
all that is best in him,’’ lent himself to a 
wretched trickery of this sort, and thut the 
weak and foolish creatures who took part in 
it went forth to win an unbelieving world to 
faith and righteousness and love! 

It has been often said that we are all of 
us two persons. The very heathen were deeply 


conscious of this duality of human nature. 


* “Vie de Jesus,” pp. 359, 360. 
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Xenophon can put into the mouth of one of his 
characters the declaration that he has two 
souls, one that loves things good and one that 
loves things evil : and Plato can descxi'se the 
harnessed steeds, one white, of fair and beau- 
teous form, obedient to the mere voice of the 
charioteer ; and one black, misshapen, head- 
strong, that barely yields to the united in- 
fluence of goads and thong. Yes, we all 
know those two principles, those ill-matched 
horses struggling for the mastery ; but sel- 
dom, indeed, do we see such an exhibition of 
the contest in another mind as appears to be 
revealed by the writings of the unhappy au- 
thor of this so-called ‘* Life of Jesus.’’ He 
prints sentences full of deadly unbelief ; then 
withdraws or greatly modifies them ; and 
then re-asseris them again in some new form, 
less gross it may be, but not less substantially 
erroneous, and, perhaps, more insinuatingly 
mischievous. ‘Thus inan article on ‘+ Liberty 
of Thought,’’ he wrote as follows: ‘+ God, 
Providence, soul, 80 many good old words 
slightly heavy and material (un peu lourds et 
matériels), but which it will never advanta- 
geously replace.’’ In the reprint of his pa- 
pers which forms the volume entitled ‘ Stud- 
ies of Religious History’? he has slightly 
softened down the blasphemy. In his most 
recent contribution to the Revue des deux 
Mondes he has, for ali practical purposes, 
again denied the existence of a true living per- 
sonal God. And yet this same man, who can 
write so pantheistically, and in fact atheisti- 
cally, can at other moments employ such lan- 
guage as to make one of his ablest Christian 
opponents not unnaturally demand ‘* Why 
does not M. Renan belong to us? ”’ In the case 
of almost any other author (unless we except 
that pair, of dubious sanity, Rousseau and 
Shelley), it would be almost inconceivable that 
one and the same person could have written the 
passage lately cited concerning Lazarus, and 
that which we are about to quote. Neverthe- 
less, we are assured that the following really 
does proceed from the pen of Ernest Renan ; 
and though we have not had an opportunity of 
verifying the extract, we feel little doubt of 
its entire accuracy :— 
M. Renan’s Counterview respecting Miracles. 
‘* When I feel my faith in miracle vacillat- 
ing, I perceive the image of my God also 
growing weak in my sight. He is ceasing, 
by little and little, to be for me the free God, 
the personal God, the living God, the God 
with whom the soul converses as with a mas- 
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ter and a friend. And this holy dialogue 
once interrupted, what remains for us! How 
sad and disenchanted does life appear! . . 
In ceasing to believe in miracles, the soul finds 
that it has lost the secret of its divine life. It 
is henceforth gliding down towards the abyss. 
A fall of ever-increasing rapidity hurries it 
far from God and the holy angels. It loses, 
one after another, piety, uprightness, genius. 
Soon it lies upon the earth, yes, and some- 
times in the mud.” 


III. We pass on to our third topic pro- 
posed for consideration ; namely, the degree 
of sympathy with the evangelists displayed 
by M. Renan. And we begin with one or 
two general propositions, in which we fairly 
assume that there is no serious amount of 
difference between ourselves and the object of 
our criticism. 

There has not appeared in the history of 
literature any biography, or collection of bi- 
ographies, that has made the slightest impres- 
sion upon the world which did not fulfil one 
condition; namely, that the writer should 
have a keen sympathy with the character and 
pursuits of him whose life he is portraying. 
Take up the “ Life of Agricola ’’ by Tacitus, 
or the biographies of Plutarch, Joinville’s 
‘+ Vie de St. Louis,’’ Boswell’s “* Life of John- 
son,”’ this feature iscommon to themall. Nor 
is the case materially altered if, for the life 
of an individual man, we substitute that of a 
state or nation. The perusal of Livy’s cele- 
brated preface suffices to show how deeply he 
felt the greatness of the nation whose annals 
he was about to write. Sismondi was pene- 
trated with a proud consciousness of the ser- 
vices wrought for humanity by those ‘* Ital- 
ian Republics,” in one of which was the 
cradle of the ancient race that died with him. 

But this primary condition once satisfied, 
it must be frankly owned that the reader has 
to be on his guard against the excesses into 
which such sympathy may run. Lord Ma- 


caulay is fond of warning the readers of his 


‘* Essays’? on this score, and points, with 


only too good reason, to an extreme case in 
Middleton’s ‘+ Life of Cicero.’ But less fla- 
grant instances will serve our purpose. Per- 
haps hardly one of the above-named books 
can be read without some slight deduction on 
the score of the author’s partiality for his hero 
or his cause. Livy is not tolerant towards 
the Samnites and their gallant general, C. 
Pontius; nor would the medieval Emperors 
of Germany, could they revive, allow that 
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their side of the struggle received its full con- 
sideration from Sismondi. 

Hence arises a second principle, on which 
M. Renan would evidently set great store. 
It is possible that some counter-principle may 
come in to counteract the one-sided tendency 
produced by hearty fellow-feeling. Thus, Join- 
ville’s own experience of the injury wrought 
to France by the crusade which he accompa- 
nied will not allow him to approve of Louis 
IX.’s second expedition. Thus, in a recent 
instance, the biography of a literary man, 
who was an ardent Tory, has been written by 
a daughter who married a gentleman of Whig 
politics, and has consequently enjoyed cppor- 
tunities of hearing how the contests in which 
her father was engaged appeared to the op- 
posite party. And it must be owned, we 
think, that the most impartial history yet 
known, that of the Peloponnesian war by 
Thucydides, owes part of its merit to the cir- 
cumstance that the author, though an Athe- 
nian, yet naturally felt his ardor for the 
cause of his countrymen somewhat cooled by 
the severity (we should say, pace Mr. Grote, 
the injustice) with which a single military 
error had been treated. 

Thus far we find ourselves somewhat more 
in accordance with M. Renan than are some 
of his French opponents. But at this point 
other considerations come into play, and it 
will be necessary, before we proceed, to make 
another extract from the work before us :— 


«<Tf the love of a subject can avail to give 
insight into it, men will also recognize, I 
trust, my possession of this condition (que cette 
condition ne m’a pas manqué). In order to 
write the history of a religion, it is necessary, 
in the first place, to have believed it (without 
that one cannot be able to understand by what 
it has charmed and satisfied the human con- 
science) ; in the second place, no longer to 
believe in it in an absolute manner, because 
absolute faith is incompatible with sincere 
history.’’ * 

Now, the admissions which we have already 
made may seem, at first sight, to involve an 
acceptance of the position here laid down. 
But a little consideration will disclose very 
important points of difference between the 
two sets of data. To begin with, we grant 
that some check upon a writer’s natural par- 
tiality may be a real gain to him and to his 
readers ; but we by no means grant that the 
ideal historian must be a renegade. On the 

* Introduction, p. Ix. 





contrary, the world, as a rule, distrusts ren- 
egade historians. and we think that herein 
the world is righs. Thucydides was an exile 
from Athens; but he never became a parti- 
san of Sparta. Xenophon, though an Athe- 
nian by birth, really did come to prefer Spar- 
tan institutions. Does any man on that 
account pretend that his ‘‘ Hellenica”’ is to 
be named, in respect of fairness, with the 
work of his great predecessor? On the con- 
trary, is not Dr. Arnold quite justified in 
speaking of the ‘ superficial party prejudices 
of Xenophon *’? 

Religious prepossessions are in no wise less 
violent than political ones. Can any standard 
work of reference in ecclesiastical history be 
named which has been written by a deserter 
from the camp which he describes? If there 
be such a work, we must avow ignorance of 
its existence. If there be not, it would be 
strange if M. Renan’s were the first. 

Yes, it would, indeed, be passing strange. 
For we have been engaged, by way of illus- 
tration, in adducing instances from the range 
of ordinary humanity. Even here the great- 
est suspicion is felt concerning those who 
have changed. ‘A History of the First 
French Empire,’’ by Moreau ; ‘* An Account 
of Religion in England,’’ by Dr. Manning; 
**An Account of Religion in Spain,’ by 
Blanco White: all would need to be read 
with the most jealous cireumspection. But 
an account of the one pure and sinless Man 
from the pen of him who having once wor- 
shipped him as God, and even taken some 
part in his ministry, now denies his God- 
head, and accuses. his sacred humanity of 
the most grave and serious faults and the 
most miserable illusions! How is it in any 
wise possible that such a narrative could dis- 
play real insight into the nature of the solemn 
themes which it presumed to handle? 

There are figures standing round the cen- 
tral object of the Holy Gospels, separated 
from it, indeed, by that vast gulf which sev- 
ers the Creator from the creature, yet lit up 
in a very special manner by the rays of glory 
which beam from the Incarnate Lord. One 
of these is St. John the Evangelist. We are 
justified in so styling him, even in the pres- 
ence of men who admit no authority save 
that of a rationalist, for we have seen that 
even Ewald is thus far completely on our side. 
The diversity, without contradiction, of the 
teaching of the fourth Gospel, in comparison 
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with the three preceding ones, was fully ad- 
mitted by Strauss, in one of his editions; as 
also a very tolerably fair list of the supple- 
mentary facts put forth by the same writer. 
One very conspicuous feature in the writings 
of St. John is the exceeding reticence con- 
cerning’ himself; just as the very personal 
character of St. Paul’s Epistles is a very 
prominent mark of nearly all ofthem. In the 
first twelve chapters of St. John’s Gospel, the 
evangelist is not once named, and only once 
referred to. In the 13th chapter, as else- 
where, we hear of him as *‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved;’’ and we are told of his lying 
on his Lord's breast at the Last Supper. We 
further learn from him that he stood at the 
foot of the cross with the Virgin Mother 
(where the twain became adopted mother and 
son, by the express injunction of the dying 
Saviour), that he outran St. Peter to the sep- 
ulchre, and that a question asked by St. Peter 
concerning St. John was answered (and mis- 
understood by some) at the latest earthly man- 
ifestation of Jesus at the Sea of Tiberias. 
These are positively the only facts definitely 
reported by the evangelist concerning him- 
self, out of the number that he must have 
been able to supply; though we may infer 
that he is certainly referred to in one passage, 
and probably in another.* He never actually 
mentions his own name in his Gospel. If any 
of the twelve be prominent, it is, as Strauss 
justly points out, St. Peter; as in the narra- 
tive of the feet-washing and in the closing 
chapter. In one of these scenes St. John is 
not alluded to; in the other, only in a very 
subordinate manner. And though the fourth 
evangelist recounts very fully the fall of his 
brother apostle, yet he, and he alone, re- 
counts the important circumstance that the 
desire of St. Peter to follow his divine Master 
was, from the first, accepted, though post- 
poned until the speaker had learned his own 
weakness, and risen on the wings of repent- 
ance to a truer self-knowledge and a deeper 
reliance on a strength beyond hisown. ‘¢Si- 
mon Peter saith unto him, Lord, whither 
goest thou? Jesus answered him, Whither 
I go, thou canst not follow me now, but thou 
shalt follow me afterwards.’’t 

How does M. Renan treat the authority of. 
the fourth evangelist? The hesitations and 

* Cortainly in chap. 18: 15; most probably also 


inchap. . 37-40. 
+ St. John 13 : 36. 
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uncertainties, the visible embarraesments, 
which strew his path in treating of the res- 
urrection of Lazarus, are all seen previously 
in his criticism of the Gospel that contains it. 
We have not time to demonstrate the utter 
worthlessness of his criticism both of the in- 
ternal and the external evidence—a task 
which has been well performed by MM. 
Freppel and Lecoeur, and which might be left 
to Ewald, if, indeed, he should think it worth 
the trouble. But the following passage must 
be cited :— 

M. Renan on the Tone of St. John’s Gospel. 

‘+ At every page is betrayed the intention of 
fortifying his own authority, of showing that 
he was the one preferred by Jesus [M. Renan 
cites three verses, which, in his arithmetic, 
is perfectly equivalent to every page]; that 
on all solemn occasions (at the Supper, at 
Calvary, at the tomb) he held the first place. 
The relations—fraternal in the main, al- 
though not excluding a certain rivalry—of 
the author with Peter, his hatred, on the 
contrary, against Judas—a hatred, perhaps, 
anterior to the treason, seem, here and there, 
to pierce through. One ts tempted to believe 
that John, in his old age, having read the 
evangelical narratives in circulation, remarked 
there, on the one hand, divers inexactnesses ; 
on the other hand, was annoyed at seeing that 
they did not ailow him a sufficiently important 
position; that he then began to dictate a 
crowd of things which he knew better than 
the rest, with the intention of showing that, in 
several instances where there-was only mention 
of Peter, he had figured with and before him,”’* 

On such a representation of the sentiments 
of the Evangelist St. John we need hardly 
pause to comment. Those who can really ac- 
cept such portraiture as true are far beyond 
the reach of any argument from us, or per- 
haps from mortal man. ‘To others there 
needs no argument. The miserable state- 
ment carries with it its own condemnation. 
St. John jealous of St. Peter—St. John, the 
victim of the most mean and petty vanity! 
And this from a writer who claims to be lis- 
tened to on the ground of love for the subject 
he has undertaken. M. Renan has yet to 
learn the very alphabet of apostolic and evan- 
gelic lore. 

And he who thus deems of the disciple, 
how shall he understand the Master? .What 
marvel if he stumbles, as he dges stumble, at 
every point of the divine character he has 
ventured to explain. When he calls our Lord 

* “Vie de Jesus,” Introd. pp. xxvii., xxviii. 
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“¢q charming rabbi ; ’? when he calls the Gos- 
pel history ‘‘a delicious pastoral ’’ (strange 
pastoral, it has been well replied, which be- 
gins with the preaching of repentance and 
ends with the cross!); when he finds the 
sublime discourses of Christ recorded by St. 
John to be ‘* pretentious tirades, badly writ- 
ten, heavy, confusedly metaphysical,”’ etc.; 
when he suggests that in his closing awful 
sorrows, those ‘‘ unknown woes,’’ as an an- 
cient litany pathetically terms them, Jesus 
may have regretted the damsels who might 
have loved him: all this, and abundance 
more of the same sort, is of a piece with our 
author’s lower self—follows naturally from 
his estimate of St. John. It may suit, fora 
season, the trifling sentimentality of ** young 
Paris; ’’ but it does not bear the slightest 
possible resemblance to the real aspect of the 
Gospel history. 

IV. M. Renan -belongs, or at least wishes 
to belong, to that class of narrators which, 
for want of a better name, we may venture 
to term ‘* the constructive school of historic in- 
sight.” Now, we wish to ask those among 
our readers who have paid attention to the 
subject, whether, even in secular history, 
this school 4s at present occupying a very dis- 
tinguished position? We may be prejudiced ; 
but we certainly think that it is not by any 
means leading the van. Some eight years 
have passed since we expressed in this review 
our sense of the heavy blows which had been 
dealt by Sir G. C. Lewis to the authority of 
Niebuhr.* Since that time, the views adopted 
by us seem to have gained ground on the 
whole, though not without a struggle, both 
in England and in Germany. If high-minded 
conceptions, couched in vigorous and digni- 
fied language, could have saved a book from 
neglect, Dr. ‘* Arnold’s History of Rome”’ 
would not be laid aside as it now is. But 
not content with foliowing Niebuhr in his 
really successful disproof of much that had 
passed for history, Arnold accepted nearly 
the whole of what his master claimed to 
have built up by divination and instinctive 
sense. The result may now be seen. It is 
hardly too much to say that Grote, Corne- 
wall Lewis, and Mommeen, are in vogue; 
that Niebuhr and Arnold are, so far as re- 
gards this part of their labors, all but neg- 
lected by the students of ancient history. 


* “Canons of Historic Credibility.” Christian 
Remembrancer for January, 1856. 
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But even supposing that, for argument’s 
sake, we were to allow the success of the 
Niebuhrian plan of investigation in things 
secular, this would by no means involve the 
admission that it was suited to the criticism 
of the Holy Gospels. On this head it may 
suffice to quote the well-known words of 
Niebuhr himself. ‘In my opinion, he is 
not a Protestant Christian who does not re- 
ceive the historical facts of Christ’s earthly 
life, in their literal acceptation, with all ther 
miracles, a8 equally authentic with any event 
recorded in history, and whose belief in them 
is not as firm and tranquil as his belief in the 
latter. . . . Moreover, a Christianity after 
the fashion of the modern philosophers and 
Pantheists, without a personal God, with- 
out immortality, without human individual- 
ity, without historical faith, is no Christianity 
at all to me; though it may be a very intel- 
lectual, very ingenious faith-philosophy. I 
have often said that I do not know what to 
do with a metaphysical God, and that I will 
have none with the God of the Bible, who is 
‘heart to heart with us.’’ * 

If these words contain, as has been said, a 
review of Strauss’s ‘* Leben Jesu ”’ by antici- 
pation, no less truly may it be asserted that 
they condemn beforehand the theories of M. 
Ernest Renan :— 


‘¢ In such an effort to revive the lofty souls 
of the past, some amount of divination and 
conjecture ought to be permitted.’’ 

For abundant proofs of the license of the 
divination here claimed by M. Renan, we 
must refer the reader to M. Freppel’s admi- 
rable exposure. Two or three examples, 
partly suggested by him, must here suffice. 

After that wonderful explanation of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, which converts the 
whole matter into a ruse, M. Renan informs 
us that ‘the enemies of Jesus were much 
irritated at all this disturbance. They at- 
| tempted, i¢ is said, to kill Lazarus. What is 
‘certain is, that thereupon a council was as- 
i|sembled by the chief priests, and in that 
|council the question was clearly put: Can 
Jesus and Judaism both live?’’ Now, the 
only authority for the assembling of the coun- 
cil is the Gospel of St. John. But the same 
Gospel tells also, not only of the miracle, 
but also of the attempt to kill Lazarus. 
Why is the one assertion a case of tt ts said, 
and the--other a certain fact? Because M. 

* Niebubr’s “ Life and Letters,” vol. ii. p. 123.. 
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Renan so divines it. He who some years de- 
clared that there was not half a page of real 
history in the Gospels, now writes a book of 
four hundred and fifty pages, which is all but 
entircly based upon the Gospels. Only we 
must submit to learn at his hands exactly what 
is fact, what is false, what is probable. The 
claim seems to us, as we feel sure that it would 
have done to Niebuhr, the very climax of in- 
sufferable arrogance. 

Again, St. Luke did not understand He- 
brew, though St. Matthew did. The proof? 
St. Matthew, in giving the name of the 
Saviour ‘ Jesus,”’ explains its meaning; St. 
Luke does not. Ergo, St. Luke could not 
have done it. Perhaps we may just venture 
to remind the reader that the Church owes 
her three glorious Canticles—the Magnificat, 
Benedictus, and Nunc Dimittis—solely, under 
God, to St. Luke; and that all three are evi- 
dently transiations from the Hebrew. 

We are weary of our task, or we might fill 
pages with samples of the weak trifling of 
this nature in which our author has indulged 
himself, and displayed his powers of ‘* divina- 
tion *’! There is scarcely a single doctrine of 
the Gospel which he has not travestied ; and 
he has assigned to St. Paul a teaching about 
marriage which is precisely opposite to the 
apvstle’s actual precepts. 

V. We regret that we are unable to carry 
out our intention of comparing M. Renan’s 
hypotheses with other forms of infidelity.* 

Thus much, however, may be said. It was 
the remark of a pious English clergyman 
(we rather think Mr. Cecil), some half-cen- 
tury since, that perhaps the next device of 
Satan would be to put forward the difficulties 
of belief in a perfectly calm, and seemingly 
candid manner, without abuse, without any 
violence of expression. That supposition is, 
we imagine, in process of being realized. 

Now, both M. Renan and Strauss do ab- 
stain from certain forms of insult common 
in Jewish lips since the close of the second 
century, repeated by Gabler and others, and 
quite recently renewed in a lecture delivered 
at Wurtemberg.{ If, as is really possible, 
some lingering spark of reverence has with- 

* The Review of M. Renan in the Guardian (the 
only English critique we have had the opportunity 
of consulting) justly indicates some leading points 
of difference between the Voltairian and general 
eighteenth-century infidelity as compared witi that 
of the school of M. Renan. 


+See “Christian Work throughout the World,” 
for May, 1860. 
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held them from uttering that outrage against 
Christ and against her whom ‘all genera- 
tions shall call blessed,’’ then may he who 
will not quench the smoking flax arouse that 
dying flame till it consume the miserable hay 
and stubble they have heaped up. But inall 
sorrow we do fear the possibility of a less 
favorable interpretation. The prediction just 
quoted haunts us. Alas! for them, if their 
reticence spring more from a conviction that 
Judaic calumnies and Voltairian sneers are a 
mistake, and that a smoother, more polished, 
more sentimental unbelief is the only one that 
seems likely to have a chance of prevailing. 
These forms will, it is true, all perish in their 
turn, until, it may be, the Antichrist, ‘* the 
last foe of the fold,”’ shall come. But mean- 
while it is a problem beyond our feeble pow- 
ers of discernment, whether it is so great a 
gain as it may at first sight seem, that Christ 
should be patronizingly spoken of as ‘a 
charming rabbi,’’ than that he should be de- 
nounced as ‘‘ the wretch.’’ There are thdse 
who would be repelled by the one who may 
not be equally shocked by the other. But 
those who believe in Christ as their God and 
future Judge must feel that the desecration 
is in either case not very dissimilar. Even 
to call our Creator, the Eternal Word, ‘a 
great Man ”’ is a blasphemy, though the de- 
gree of guilt is so different in different cases 
that man cannot presume to measure it. 


It is a duty, which we owe to our readers 
before we close, to say a few words upon our 
intentions in drawing up the list of books at 
the head of this article. Our object in men- 
tioning certain works, both ancient and mod- 
ern, which had appeared before the publica- 
tion of M. Renan’s book, was to suggest what 
we conccive to be the kind of reading with 
which it would be wise to brace the spirit be- 
fore plunging into the erratic and inconsist- 
ent medley of false reasoning and false senti- 
ment which its author presumes to call a ‘* Life 
of Jesus.’ The sermons of St. Leo, excellently 
translated and annotated by Mr. Bright; the 
selections from St. Athanasius, with the pleas- 
ing preface of their pious Lutheran editor, the 
lamented Professor Thilo ; the high-toned and 
profoundly learned volume of Dr. Mill; the 
paper by an English clergyman, Mr. Saphir, a 
truly noble and dignified composition ; the 
sketch ascribed to Napoleon, and the disqui- 
sitions of MM. Nicolas and De Broglie; such 
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writings form an antidote which tends to 
neutralize the poison of modern forms of scep- 
ticism respecting the central verity of the 
Christian Faith. There are other writings 
which might be combined with these, or even 
employed to some extent in their stead. Mr. 
Young’s ‘Christ of History,’ and other 
books referred to in a useful and well-ar- 
ranged little work on Evidences by Mr. Drew, 
may be named; and we presume Archbishop 
Thomson’s paper on our Lord in the new 
‘Dictionary of the Bible.””* To him who 
would dive still more deeply into historic and 
philosophic questions respecting the mystery 
of the Incarnation, may be specially recom- 
mended Bishop Bull's Defensio Fidet Nicene, 
the volumes of Petavius de Dogmatibus Theolo- 
gicis which specially treat of the subject, and 
Dorner’s work on the ** Person of Christ,’’ 
which, in the English translation, is supple- 
mented with a thoughtful and useful appen- 
dix by Dr. Fairbairn. It is right, however, 
to remind the student that both of the latter 
works, though they agree in fundamentals, 
contain some questionable propositions ; and 
that it is possible that on one question even 
the conclusions of Bull may be open to some 
degree of modification. But on the capital 
point at issue between the great mass of 
Christians, and the Arians, Socinians, or ra- 
tionalists, these three are all perfectly agreed. 
A more painful duty still remains to he per- 
formed. It is impossible for any one to have 
criticised M. Renan’s volume, without the 
expression of some opinion on the merit or 
demerit of its author, for having put forth 

* We have not had this volume at hand while writ- 
ing, and the two new volumes of the same work have 
not yet reached the writer, or he would gladly have 
consulted Bishop Fitzgerald’s paper on ‘‘Miracles.” 

+ That the doctrine of the Incarnation, as taught 
by the Nicene Creed, and more fully expressed in 
the Athanasian Creed, or in the second Article of 
the English Church, is God’s own truth, is a ground 
common to Bull, Petau, and Dorner. With very 
sincere diffidence, and every willingness to be con- 
vinced if he is mistaken, the writer would venture 
to suggest the following private opinions of his own, 
as probable. 1. That Bishop Bull may possibly, in 
some cases, have been inclined to minimize the differ- 
ences between this or that Father, and the decisions of 
Nicwa. 2. That Petau is unduly extreme in the op- 
posite direction, when he accuses Bishop Alexander 
of exaggeration for calling the doctrine of Arius 
new and unheard-of. 3. That Dorner, with the older 
Lutherans, goes beyond the Council of Chalcedon, to 
say the very least, in teaching a teprxdanets or sort 
of interchange between the divine and human nat- 
ures of the Saviour. On points 1 and 2, the Presby- 


terian Dr. Fairbairn seems admirably just. On 
point 3, see Dr. Mill on Strauss, sub init. 





such a work. Although many hints of our 
judgment on this part of the question may 
have occurred incidentally in the course of 
our criticism, we think it right, in closing our 
remarks, to speak once for all, in a manner 
more distinct and summary. 

We have heard it said by one as far re- 
moved as ourselves from any sympathy with 
M. Renan’s views, that “the ‘* Vie de Jésus ”’ 
must be regarded rather asa result of the age, 
than the production of an individual mind. 
Such a view of the case embodies a large 
amount of unquestionable truth, and conveys 
with it a certain measure of apology for the 
author. Germany, England, and France, all 
three are obnoxious to the charge of cherish- 
ing this spirit of scepticism ; and these three 
countries led the thought of the Old-World 
regions. Nor is America far behindhand. 
Germany has been justly described as that 
‘**country of Europe which most unites the 
mental attributes of the East and West,— 
which combines, in an uncommon degree, 
the oriental imaginativeness and aptitude for 
abstract speculatiéa@ with the power of patient, 
critical research which is the boast of Chris- 
tian Europe.”’ * 

And Germany is the parent of nineteenth- 
century infidelity, though oftentimes, like the 
spear of Achilles, she helps to heal the griev- 
ous wounds which she has made. England 
supports both the Westminster and the Na- 
tzonal: Review; and though both (but espe- 
cially the latter) appear to us replete with 
papers which it is impossible to reconcile with 
each other, both tend to impart a tone of 
doubt and hesitation which is largely im- 
parted to many of the monthly and weekly 
serials. And for France herself, if her lead- 
ing periodical can be taken as an index, we 
must confess with regret that the Revue des 
deux Mondes seems to us, during the last 
twelve years, to have traversed a downward 
rather than an upward course; to display 
less of that Christian writing which proceeds 
from the pens of such contributors as MM. 
de Carné, Guizot, or De Broglie, and more of 
the rationalism of other members of its staff, 
as MM. Taine, Reville, Berthellot, and 
George Sand. ‘Meanwhile, the United States 
have reared authors of a somewhat similar 
stamp. Theodore Parker, Emerson, Marga- 
ret Fuller Ossoli, and, we fear we must add, 
Professor Holmes, are all as far from being 

* Dr. Mill, on Strauss, sub init. 
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worshippers of Christ as Mr. Carlyle or Mr. 
John Stuart Mill among ourselves. Yet, 
however lamentable the state of England, 
America, and Germany, we doubt whether 
the following description could at present be 
written with truth concerning any country 
but France :— 


‘¢ Besides having read M. Bodin, my com- 
panion was an esprit fort, and believed in 
nothing. He thought indeed there was a 
God, but as to Christ, and the angels and 
devils, they were all devices of the clergy and 
the governing powers—moral bugbears set 
up to frighten people and prevent the com- 
mission of crime ; and it was good policy. As 
to their reality being proved by the bible— 
who made the Bible? Men. few him if 
he had never heard of spirits whose return 
from the dead proved the truth of the Seript- 
ure and the reality of an invisible world. 

‘*¢ Bah!’ he said, ‘ Contes. Man was an 
animal, and died as other animals died—liv- 
ing no more.’ 

*** A sad creed,’ said I, ‘ for the poor and 
the suffering. Would you not be happier if 
you believed there was a recompense here- 
after for those who had suffered and striven to 
do right on earth?’ 

‘¢* Mais puis qu'il n’y a pas de Ciel?’ was 


his reply; and we argued all the way we: 
went, and I could not shed a gleam of hope | 
One day he will know better. | 


into his soul. 

*« Let me say that a sad infidelity appears 
to me the prevalent tone a feeling among the 
French of all ranks. In the railway-car- 
riages, from officers, merchants, laborers, 
travellers of all ranks and degrees, when no 
priest or nun was present, I have heard noth- 
ing but sneers at the weakness of those who 
believed in la mythologie of Christianity. The 
Revolution has left its traces, and a vast pro- 
—— of the people are atheists still. The 

rench seem divided into two classes—those 
who believe everything, and those who be- 
lieve nothing. Even on earth the first are 
the happiest, for in their sorrows, however 
dark and rough their path, the sunshine of 
Gd shines above the mountain peaks, while 
the unhappy doubter sees nothing but the 


bleak rocks and precipices around him. The | 


fulness of all sorrow is to cease to believe.’’* 


The existence of this miasma in the atmos- 
phere must be taken into account when we 
would judge the case of any individual French- 
man. There is another circumstance that 
adds to the difficulty in the instance before 
us. M. Ernest Renan is, as we have seen, to 
an extraordinary extent, a twofold being. 


*Oncea Week, No. 223, for October 3, 1863.—Pa- 
per on Saumur, ete., by Mary Eyre, p. 416, 
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Which is his truer self? It is not wonder- 
ful that the two ablest French replies that 
have reached us (that of the Abbé Freppel 
and that of M Raoul Lecceur) should display, 
amidst a very substantial agreement in all 
that concerns doctrine and line of argument, 
,a certain measure of divergency in the line of 
their personal references to the author ; the 
latter being more hopeful, the former the 
more condemnatory. 

It is true that an earthly verdict is, in all 
cases, that of sinners upon their fellow-sin- 
ners. It may often happen that, in a crimi- 
nal court, the judge himself is as guilty in 
God's sight as the felon whom he condemns : 
and so, too, the author who is charged with 
heresy or unbelief may be free from many a 
soil wherewith the sou! of him whe condemns 

‘is bestained. It is well that we should be re- 
minded of these solemn truths: and it reads 
| like the reminiscence of an actual scene when 
a great living master of fiction describes a 
batch of criminals receiving the dread sen- 
tence of death. ‘+The sun was striking in 
at the great windows of the court, through 
| the glittering drops of rain upon the glass, 
and it made a broad shaft of light between 
the two-and-thirty and the judge; banding 
both together, and perhaps reminding some 
among the audience how both were passing 
/on, with absolute equality, to the greater 
| judgment that knoweth all things and that 
| cannot err.’’* 

| Nevertheless, such considerations cannot 
| Stay, and ought not to stay, the course of 
| justice upon earth. Saciety cannot wait for 
the condemnation of the burglar, the homi- 
cide, or the traitor, until such time as those 
who sit in the judgment-seat are themselves 
immaculately pure. The ruler of men may be 
sin-defiled above many of those whom he gov- 
erns, yet ‘* he beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he 1s the minister of God, a revenger to 
| execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ 


** Vengeance is God’s: 
But he doth oftentimes dispense it here 
By human ministration.”’ 


Ad nullum enim pertinet vindictam facere, 
nisi ad illum qui Dominus est omnium: nam 
cium terrene potestates hoc recte faciunt, ipse 
facit Deus, & quo ad hoc ipsum sunt ordinate.”’} 
* “Great Expectations,” sub fin. 
+ St. Anselm, Cur Deus Homo, lib. i. cap. 12. 


The lines immediately preceding are from Henry 
Taylor’s “ Philip van Artvelde.” 
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The day is gone—and we trust, with M. 
de Montalembert, gone forever—when heresy 
was included among those faults which the 
state was called upon to punish with fire and 
sword. And just because we rejoice at the 
existence of that comparative secular impu- 
nity, the more needful do we esteem it to be, 
that organs of opinion should speak their 
sentiments plainly and fearlessly, at the risk 
of all those hard wérds (bigotry, intolerance, 
and the like) which are showered so lavishly 
by the so-called ‘* yotaries of free thought ”’ 
upon all who display their freedom, by ven- 
turing to dissent from those conclusions of 
scepticism which are most in fashion for the 
hour. 

Not forgetting then, we trust, that we are 
fellow-sinners ; “not wishing to thrust aside 
as nothing such palliation as may arise from 
the mental condition of Europe, and espe- 
cially of France ; pot ignoring the virtues of 
M. Renan and his capacity for r sympathy with 
much that is good,—a capacity which may 
even yet, by divine mercy, be permitted to 
guide homeward that wandering heart and 
will,—we yet fecl compelled to say what we 
think, and commit it to the judgment that is 
above all. ‘If we cre to excuse all the 
moral evil that we can account for, and ab- 
stain from judging all of which we can sup- 
pose that there is some adequate explanation, 
where are we to stop in our absolutions ? ’’** 

"Be it avowed, then, that we know not how 
the author of such a publication as this ‘Vie 
de Jésus ’’ can be acquitted of having wrought 
a crime against God and man. A crime 
against the Father, the denial of whose first 
attribute of Almightiness is the key-note of 
the entire strain of the work, its first and last 
falsehood and fallacy; a crime against the 
Son, whom it again, as has well been said, 
betrays with a kiss; in that professing to 
honor him and to say ‘* Tail, Master,” it in 
reality represents him as a sinner and as a 
deceiver of the fallen race he came to save ; a 
crime against the Spirit, in that it treats as 
legends replete with falsities the ever-blessed 
fourfold record which he inspired to be the 
everlasting gospel of our salvation. And 
surely, tuo, a crime against man. Human- 
ity, even among the very heathen, bas been 
wont to hold, that not all of man’s ‘saddening 
tale of crime and woe had ‘its source in the 
depths of our own nature, perverted, cor- 
rupted though it be; but that evil angels 
from without bad conspired with man’s pas- 
sions and worldliness to produce these mis- 
erable results. M. Renan, without one line 
that altempts to disprove the existence of the! 
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influence upon the human mind, simply de- 
nies that influence, denies their very being, 
and thus tears away from man an excuse 
which, in so faras it affects the case,—and it 
is revealed that it does affect it,—is certain of 
acceptance at the mercy-seat of Him who 
‘¢ was manifested that he might destroy tke 
works of the devil.’? And further, Christen- 
dom, amidst all its differences, has been wont, 
with singlar unanimity, to teach that the 
human race has one great glory, one sole hope 
of salvation ; that glory and that hope con- 
sisting in the fact that the Eternal Son has 
condescended to become partaker of flesh and 
blood ; to die for the sons of men, to win for 
them gifts of the Spirit, and to plead their 
cause in heaven. ‘lo the denial of the In- 
carnation and Atonement, M. Renan has ded- 
icated those powers of heart and head with 
which his Maker has endowed him. Assur- 
edly those who join with us in the decision 
which we have—we earnestly trust not 
lightly nor uncharitably—formed upon his 
hook, must also feel it to be a duty to breathe 
one devout and heartfelt prayer that ‘ the 
thought of his heart may be forgiven him.’ 

While the world lasts, some form of unbe- 
lief or misbelief will be rife, and have its day. 
Pharaoh and Jezebel, Antiochus and Herod, 
Julian and Porphyry, Arius and Spinoza, 
Socinus and Strauss; each has his hour and 
passes on. And the servants of Christ, they, 
too, go their wey and commit his enemies to 
the all-merciful Judge, ‘* who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,’ who 
knows all the temptations and excuses of 
each, and the unceasing malice of the Evil 
One. Even those who believe in him and 
try to obey his righteous laws, have broken 
them so often, that their first and last cry 
must be for mercy. And yet they know that 
where he bestows pardon, ‘that great gift can- 
not stand alone ; no, not ever in this life, 
far, far less in the world to come. 

Even the least serious of heathen lyrists 
could feel the propriety of asking from an 
object of his misdirected worship, on the ded- 
ication of a temple, something better than 
Sardinian corn and Calabrian wine, than gold 
and ivory, or fertile lands ; and some of the 
nobler minded among the pagans have risen 
to a far loftier standard of desire and prayer. 
But Christians supplicate their Lord and 
Master for something higher than the hea- 
then’s most exalted aspirations ever soared to 
in their fondest dreams. With a daring, 
only not presumptuous because warranted by 
his own gracious promises, they press for- 
ward to a prize transcending all the choicest 
glories of the very courts of heaven; ; they 
look beyond the eifts for the Giver ; the re- 


rebellious spirits whom Satan leads, or their! ward which they | hope by his mer ey to attain 


* IIy. Taylor. ‘“ Notes on Life,” pp. 46, 47. 


—it is no merely created thing, it is himself. 
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PART IV.-—CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Jorpan had invited a large party of 
people to meet the Dowager Countess; but 
the greatness of the leading light, which was 
to illustrate his house, had blinded him to 
the companion stars that were to tremble in 
her company. The principal people about | 
had consented graciously to be reviewed by 
her ladyship,{who, once upon a time, had been 
a very great lady and fashionable potentate. 
A very little fashion counts for much on the 
shores of the Holy Loch, and the population 
was moved accordingly. But the young la- 
dies who accompanied the dowager were less 
carefully provided for. When Miss Frank- 
land, who was unquestionably the beauty of 
the party, cast a glance of careless but acute 
observation round her, after all the gentlemen 
had returned to the drawing-room, she saw 
nobody whom she edted to distinguish by her 
notice. Most of the men about had a flavor 
of conventionality in their talk or their man- 
ner or their whiskers. Most of them were 
rich, some of them were very well bred and 
well educated, though the saucy beauty could 
not perceive it ; but there was not an ce 
ual among them who moved her curiggity or 
her interest, except one who stood rather in 
the background, and whose eyes kept seeking 
her with wistful devotion. Colin had im- 
proved during the last year. He was younger 
than Miss Frankland, a fact of which she was 
aware, and he was at the age upon which a 
year tells mightily. Looking at him in the 
background, through clouds of complacent 
people who felt themselves Colin’s superiors, 
even an indifferent spectator might have cis- 
tinguished the tall youth, with those heaps 
of brown hair overshadowing the forehead 
which might have heen apostrophized as 
‘‘domed for thought’’ if anybody could 
have seen it: and in his eyes that gleam of 
things miraculous, that unconscious surprise 
and admiration, which would have given a 
touch of poetry to the most commonplace 
countenance. But Miss Matilda was not an 
indifferent spectator. She was fond of him 
in her way a8 women are fond of a man whom 
they never mean to love—fond of him as one 
is fond of the victim who consents to glorify 
one’s triumph. As she looked at him and 
saw how he had improved, and perceived the 
faithful allegiance with which he watched 
every movement she made, the heart of the 





beauty was touched. Worship is sweet, even 
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when it is only a country boy who bestows it 
—and perhaps this country boy might turn 
out a genius or a poet—not that Matilda cared 
much for genius or poetry; but she liked 
everything that bestows distinction, and was 
aware that in the lack of other titles, a little 
notability, even in society, might be obtained, 
if one was brave and knew how to manage it, 
by these means. And besides all this, hon- 
estly, and at the foundation, she was fond of 
Colin. When she had surveyed all the com- 
pany, and had made up her mind that there 
was nobody there in the least degree interest- 
ing, she held up her fan with a pretty ges- 
ture, calling him to her. The lad made his 
way through the assembly at that call with a 
smile and glow of exultation which it is im- 
possible to describe. Lis face was lighted up 
with a kind of celestial intoxication. ‘*Who 
is that very handsome young man?” the 
Dowager Countess was moved to remark as 
he passed within her ladyship’s range of vision, 
which was limited, for Lady Hallamshire was, 
like most other people, short-sighted. ‘Oh, 
he is not a handsome young man ; he is oniy 
the tutor,’’ said one of the ladies of the Holy 
Loch ; but, notwithstanding, she, too, looked 
after Colin, with aroused curiosity. ‘* I sup- 
pose Matty Frankland must have met him in 
society,’’ said the dowager, who was the 
most comfortable of chaperones, and went va ° 
with her talk, turning her eyeglass round 
and towards her pretty charge. As for the 
young men, they stared at Colin with mingled 
consternation and wrath. What was he? a 
fellow who had not a penny, a mere Scotch 
student, to be distinguished by the prettiest 
girl in the room? for the aspiring people 
ubout the Holy Loch, as well as in the other 
parts of Scotland, had come to entertain that 
contempt for the national universities and na- 
tional scholarships which is so curious a fea- 
ture in the present transition state of the 
country. If Colin had heen an Oxford man, 
the west-country people would have thought 
it quite natural ; but.a Scotch student did not 
impress them with any particular respect. 
“I'm so glad to meet you again! ”’ said 
Matty,-with the warmest cordiality, ‘* but so 
surprised to see you here. What are you 
doing here? why have you come away from 
that delicious Ramore, where I am sure | 
should live for ever and ever if it were mine? 
What have you been doing with yourself 
all this time? Come and tell me all about 
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it, and I do so want to know how every- 
thing is looking at that dear castle and in our 
favorite glen. Don’t you remember that dar- 
ling glen behind the church, where we used to 
gather basketfuls of primroses—and all the 
lovely moors? I am dying to hear about 
everything and everybody. Do come and sit 
down here, and tell me all.”’ 

‘*Where shall I begin?” said Colin, who, 
utterly forgetful of his position, and all the 
humilities incumbent on him in such an ex- 
alted company, had instantly taken possession 
of the seat she pointed out to him, and had 
placed himself according to her orders directly 
between her and the company, shutting her 
into a corner. Miss Matty could see very 
well all that was going on in the drawing- 
room, but Colin had his back to the company, 
and had forgotten everything in the world ex- 
cept her face. 

‘¢ Oh, with yourself, of course,’’ said Matty. 
‘¢T want to know all about it; and, first of 
all, what are you doing among these sort of 
people?” the young lady continued, with a 
little more of her face toward the assembled 
multitude, some of whom were quite within 
hearing. 

‘* These sort of people have very little to 
say to me,”’ said Colin; who suddenly felt him- 
self elevated over their heads ; ‘‘ I am only 
the tutor ;’’ and the two foolish young crea- 
tures looked at each other, and laughed, as if 
Colin of Ramore had been a prince in disguise, 
and his tutorship an excellent joke. 

‘Oh, you are only the tutor? ’’ said Miss 
Matty ; ‘‘ that is charming. Then one will be 
able to make all sorts of use of you. Every- 
body is allowed to maltreat a tutor. You 
will have to row us on the loch, and walk 
with us to the glen, and carry our cloaks, and 
generally conduct yourself as becomes a slave 
and yassal. As for me, I shall order you 
about with the greatest freedom, and expect 
perfect obedience,” said the beauty, looking 
with her eyes full of laughter into Colin’s 
face. 

‘* All that goes without saying,’’ said 
Colin, who did not like to commit himself to 
the French. ‘‘ I almost think I have already 
proved my perfect allegiance.” 

‘* Oh, you were only a boy last year,’’ said 
Miss Matty, with some evanescent change of 
color, which looked like a blush to Colin’s 
delighted eyes. ‘* Now you are aman and a 
tutor, and we shall behave to you accordingly. 
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How lovely that glen was last spring, to be 
sure,” continued the girl, with a little quite 
unconscious natural feeling; ‘‘do you re- 
member the day when .it rained, and we had 
to wait under the beeches, and when you im- 
agined all sorts of things in the gathering of 
the shower? Do you write any poetry now? 
I want so much to see what you have been do- 
ing since,’’ said the siren, who, half-touched 
by nature in her own person, was still per- 
fectly conscious of her power. 

‘‘Since!’’ Colin repeated the word over 
to himself with a flush of happiness which, 
perhaps, no such good in existence could have 
equalled. Poor boy! if he could but have 
known what had happened ‘‘ since’’ in Miss 
Matty’s experience—but, fortunately, he had 
not the smallest idea what was involved in 
the season which the young lady had lately 
terminated, or in the brilliant winter cam- 
paign in the country, which had brought 
adorers in plenty, but nothing worthy of the 
beauty’s acceptance, to Miss Matty’s feet. 
Colin thought only of the beatific dreams, the 
faithful follies which had occupied hie own ju- 
venile imagination ‘‘ since.’”” As for the her- 
oine herself, she looked slightly confused to 
hear him repeat the word. She had meant 
it to produce its effect, but then she was think- 
ing solely of a male creature of her own spe- 
cies, and not of a primitive, innocent soul like 
that which looked at her in a glow of young 
delight out of Colin’s eyes. She was used to 
be admired and complimented, and humored 
to the top of her bent, but she did not under- 
stand being believed in, and the new sensa- 
tion somewhat fluttered and embarrassed the 
young woman of the world. She watched 
his look, as he replied to her, and thereby 
added double, though she did not mean it, to 
the effect of what she had said. 

‘‘ Inever write poetry,’’ said Colin ; “* I wish 
I could—I know how I should use the gift ; bui 
I have a few verses about somewhere, I suppose, 
like anybody else. Last spring I was almost 
persuaded I could do something better ; but 
that feeling lests only so long as one’s inspira- 
tion lasts,’’ said the youth, looking down, in 
his turn, lest his meaning might be discovered 
too quickly in his eye. 

And then there ensued a pause,—a pause: 
which was more dangerous than the talk, and 
which Miss Matty made haste to break. 

‘**Do you know you, are very much 
changed?’ she said. ‘* You never did any 
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of this society-talk last year. You have been 
making friends with some ladies somewhere, 
and they have taught you conversation. But, 
as for me, ] am your early friend, and I pre- 
ferred you when you did not talk like other 
people,’’ said Miss Matty, with a slight pout. 
*¢ Tell me who has been forming your mind. ’’ 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Colin at this mo- 
ment that Lady Hallemshire had become much 
bored by the group which had gathered round 
her sola. The dowager was clever in her way, 
and had written a novel or two, and was ac- 
customed to be amused by the people who 
had the honor of talking to her. ‘Though 
she was no longer a leader of fashion, she 
kept up the manners and customs of that re- 
markable species of the human race, and 
when sie was bored, permitted her sentiments 
to be plainly visible in her expressive coun- 
tenance. Thovgh it was the member of the 
county who was enlightening her at the mo- 
ment in the statistics of the West Highlands, 
and though she had been in a state of great 
anxiety five minutes before about the emi- 
gration which was depopulating the moors, her 
ladyship broke in quite abruptly in the midst 
of the poor-rates with a totally irrelevant ob- 
servation :— 

‘It appears to me that Matty Frankland 
has got into another flirtation; I must go 
and look alter her,’’ said the dowager ; and 
she smiled graciously upon the explanatory 
member, and left him talking, to the utter 
consternation of their hostess, Lady Hallam- 
shire thought it probable thatthe young man 
was amusing as well as handsome, or Matty 
Frankland, who was a girl of discretion, 
would not have received him into such marked 
favor. ‘* Though I dare say there is nobody 
here worth her trouble,’’? her chaperone 
thought as she looked round the room; but 
anyhow a change was desirable. ‘* Matty, 
mignonne, I want to know what you are talk- 
ing about,’’ she said, suddenly coming to an- 
chor opposite the two young people; and a 
considerable fuss ensued to find her ladyship 
a seat, during which time Colin had a hun- 
dred minds to ran away. The company took 
a new centre after this performance on the 
part of the great lady, and poor Colin, all at 
once, began to feel that he was doing exactly 
the reverse of what was expected of him. He 
got up with a painful blush as he met Mr. 
Jordan's astonished eye. The poor boy did 
not know that he had been much more re- 
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marked before: ‘¢ flirting openly with that 
dreadful little coquette, Miss Frankland, and 
turning his back upon his superiors,’’ as some 
of the indignant bystanders said. Even Colin’s 
matronly friends, who pitied him and formed 
his mind, disapproved of his behavior. ‘+ She 
only means to make a fool of you, and you 
ought not to allow yourself to be taken in by 
it,’’ said one of these patronesses in his ear, 
calling him aside. But fate had determined 
otherwise. 

‘** Don't go away,”’ said Lady Hallamshire. 
**T like Matty to introduce all her friends to 
me ; and you two look as if you had known 
each other a long time,”’ said the dowager, 
graciously, for she was pleased, like most 
women, by Colin’s looks. ‘* One would 
know him again if one met him,”’ she added, 
in an audible aside ; ‘* he doesn’t look exactly 
like everybody else, a8 most young men do. 
Who is he, Matty?’’? And Miss Frankland’s 
chaperone turned the light of her countenance 
full upon Oolin, quite indifferent to the fact 
that he had heard one part of her speech quite 
as well as the other. When a fine lady con- 
sents to enter the outer world, it is to be ex- 
pected that she should behave herself as civil- 
ized people do among savages, and the Eng- 
lish among the other nations of the world. 

‘Oh, yes! we have known each other a 
long time,’’ said Matty, partly with a gener- 
ous, partly with a mischievous, instinct. 
** My uncle knows Mr. Campbell's father very 
well, and Harry and he and I made acquaint- 
ance when we were children. Iam sure yeu 
must have heard how nearly Harry was 
drowned once when we were at Kilchain Cas- 
tle. It was Mr. Campbell who saved his life.”’ 

**Oh!” said Lady Hallamshire ; * but I 
thought that was ’’—and then she stopped 
short. Looking at Colin again, her lady- 
ship’s experienced eye perceived that he was 
not arrayed with that perfection of apparel 
to which she was accustomed; but at the 
moment her eye caught his glowing face, half 
pleased, half haughty with that pride of low- 
liness which is of all pride the most defiant. 
‘** Tam very glad to make Mr. Campbell’s ac- 
quaintance,’”’—she went on 80 graciously that 
everybody forgot the pause. ‘* Harry Frank- 
land is a very dear young friend of mine,and 
we are all very much indebted to his deliy- 
erer.”’ 

lt was just what a distinguished matron 
would have said in the circumstances in one 
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of Lady Hallamshire’s novels; but, instead 
of remaining overcome with grateful confu- 
sion, as the hero ought to have done, Colin 
made an immediate reply. 

** T cannot take the credit people give me,”’ 
said the lad, with a little heat. ‘* He hap- 
pened to get into my boat when he was nearly 
exhausted—that is the whole business. There 
has been much more talk about it than was 
necessary. I cannot pretend even to be a 
friend of Mr. Frankland,’ said Colin, with 
the unnecessary explanatoriness of youth, 
‘* and I certainly did not save his life.”’ 

With which speech the young man disap- 
peared out of sight amid the wondering as- 
sembly, which privately designated him a 
young puppy and a young prig, and by vari- 
ous other epithets, according to the individual 
mind of the speaker. As for Lady Hallam- 
shire, she was considerably disgusted. ‘* Your 
friend is original, I dare. say ; but I am not 
sure that he is quite civil,’’ she said to Matty, 
who did not quite know wtiether to be vexed 
or pleased by Colin’s abrupt withdrawal. 
Perhaps on the whole the young lady liked 
him better for having a mind of his own, not- 
withstanding his devotion, and for preferring 
to bestow his worship without the assistance 
of spectators. If he had beena man in the 
least possible as a lover, Miss Frankland 
might have been of a different opinion ; but, 
as that was totally out of possibility, Matty 
liked, on the whole, that he should do what 
was ideally right, and keep up her conception 
of him. She gave her head a pretty toss of 
semi-defiance, and went across the room to 
Mrs. Jordan, to whom sie was very amiable 
and caressing all the rest of the evening. But 
she still continued to watch with the corner 
of her eye the tall boyish figure which was 
now and then to be discerned in the distance, 
with those masses of brown hair heaped like 
clouds upon the forehead, which Colin’s 
height made visible over the heads of many 
very superior people. She knew he was 
watching her and noted every movement she 
made, and she felt a little proud of the slave, 
who, though he was only the tutor and a poor 
farmer's son, had something in his eyes which 
nobody else within sight had any inkling of. 
Matty was rather clever in her way, which 
was as much different from Colin’s as light 
frum darkness. | No man of a mental calibre 
like hers could have found him out; but she 
had a little insight, as a woman, which en- 
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abled her to perceive the greater height when 
she came within sight of it. And then poor 
Colin, all unconsciously, had given her such 
an advantage over him. He had laid his 
boy’s heart at her feet, and, half in love, half 
in imagination, had made her the goddess of 
his youth. Ifshe had thought it likely to do 
him any serious damage, perhaps Matty, who 
was a good girl enough, and was of some use 
to the rector and very popular among the 
poor in her own parish, might have done her 
duty by Colin, and crushed this pleasant folly 
in the bud. But then it did not occur to her 
that a ‘ friendship ’’ of which it was so very 
evident nothing could ever come could harm 
anybody. It did not occur to her that an am- 
bitious Scotch boy, who knew no more of the 
world than a baby, and who had been fed 
upon all the tales of riches achieved and glo- 
ries won which are the common fare of many 
a homely household, might possibly entertain 
a different opinion. So Matty asked all kinds 
of questions about him of Mrs. Jordan, and 
gave him now and then a little nod when she 
met his eye, and generally kept up a kind of 
special intercourse far more flattering to the 
youth than ordinary conversation. Poor 
Colin neither attempted nor wished to defend 
himself. He put his head under the yoke, 
and hugged hischains. Ile collected his verses, 
poor boy! when he went to his own room 
that night,—verses which he knew very well 
were true to him, but in which it would be 
rather difficult to explain the fatal stroke,— 
the grievous blow on which he had expatiated 
so vaguely that it might be taken to mean the 
death of his lady rather than the simple fact 
that she did not come to Kilchain Castle when 
he expected her. How to make her under- 
stand that this was the object of his lamenta- 
tions puzzled him a little; for Colin knew 
enough of romance to be aware that the true 
lover does not venture to address the princess 
until he has so far conquered fortune as to 
make his suit with honor to her and fitness 
in the eyes of the world. The young tutor 
sat in his bare little room out of the way, and, 
with eyes that glowed over his midnight can- 
dle, looked into the future, and calculated 
visionary dates at which, if all went with him 
as he hoped, he might lay his trophies at his 
lady’s feet. It is true that Matty herself 
fully intended by that time to have daughters 
ready to enter upon the round of conquest 
from which she should have retired into ma- 
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tron dignity ; but no such profanity ever oc- 
curred to Colin. Thusthe two thought of each 
other as they went to their rest—the one with 
all the delusions of heroic youthful love, the 
other with no delusions at all, but a half grati- 
tude, halfaffection—a woman’s compassionate 
fondness for the man who had touched her 
heart a little by giving her his, but whom it 
was out of the question ever to think of lov- 
ing. And so the coils of fate began to throw 
themselves around the free-born feet of young 
Colin of Ramore. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Lapy HatiamsHiIrE was & woman very ac- 
cessible to a little judicious flattery, and very 
sensible of good living. She liked Mr. Jor- 
d2n’s liberal house, and she liked the court 
that was paid to her ; and was not averse to 
lengtlicning out her visit, and converting 
three days into a fortnight, especially as her 
ladyship’s youngest son, Horace Fitz-Gibbon, 
who was a lieutenant in the navy, was ex- 
pected daily in the Clyde—at least his ship 
was, which comes to the same thing. Hor- 
ace was a dashing young fellow enough, with 
nothing but his handsome face (he had his 
mother’s nose, as everybody acknowledged, 
and, although now a dowager, she had been 
a great beauty in her day) and the honora- 
ble prefix to his name to help him on in the 
world. Lady Hallamshire had heard of an 
heiress or two about, and her maternal am- 
bition was stimulated; and, at the same 
time, the grouse were bewitching, and the 
cooking most creditable. The only thing she 
was sorry for was Matty Frankland, her lady- 
ship said, who never could stay more than a 
week anywhere, unless she was flirting with 
somebody, without being bored. Perhaps 
the necessary conditions had been obtained 
even at Ardmartin, for Matty bore up very 
well on the whole. She fulfilled the threat 
of making use of the tutor to the fullest ex- 
tent; and Colin gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of his fool’s paradise without a 
thought of flying from the dangerous felicity. 
They climbed the hills together, keeping far 
in advance of the companions, who overtook 
them only to find the mood change, and to 


leave behind in the descent the pair of loiter- | 


ers, whose pace no calls nor advices, nor even 
the frequent shower, could quicken ; and they 
rowed together over the lovely loch, about 
which Matty, having much fluency of lan- 
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guage, and the adroitness of a little woman 
of the world in appropriating other people's 
sentiments, showed even more enthusiasm 
than Colin. Perhaps she, too, enjoyed this 
wonderful holiday in the life which already 
she knew by heart, and found no novelty in. 
To be adored, to be invested with all the 
celestial attributes, to feel herself the one 
grand object in somebody's world, is pleasant 
toawoman. Matty almost felt as if she were 
in love, without the responsibility of the 
thing, or any need for troubling herself about 
what it was going to come to. It could come 
to nothing—except an expression of gratitude 
and kindness to the young man who had saved 
her cousin’s life. When everything was so 
perfectly safe, there could be no harm in the 
enjoyment ; and the conclusion Matty came 
to, as an experimental philosopher, was, that 
to fall in love really, excepting the responsi- 
bilities, would be an exciting but highly 
troublesome amusement. She could not help 
thinking to herself how anxious she should 
be about Colin if such a thing were possible. 
Ilow those mistakes which he could not help 
making, and which at present did not disturb 
her-in the least, would make her glow and 
burn with shame, if he were really anything 
to her. And yet he was a great deal to her. 
She was as good as if she had been really 
possessed by that love on which she specu- 
lated, and almost as happy; and Coiin was 
in her mind most of the hours of the day 
when she was awake, and a few of those in 
which she slept. The difference was, that 
Matty contemplated quite calmly the inevita- 
ble fact of leaving Ardmartin on Monday, and 
did not think it in the least likely that che 
would break her heart over the parting ;‘ and 
that, even in imagination, she never for a 
moment connected her fate with that of her 
young adorer. As for the poor youth him- 
self, he went deeper and deeper into the en- 
chanted land. He went without any resist- 
ance, giving himself up to the sweet fate. 
She had read the poems, of course, and had 
inquired eagerly into that calamity which oc- 
cupied so greata part in them, and had found 
out what it was, and had blushed (as Colin 
thought), but was not angry. What could 
a shy young lover, whose lips were sealed by 
honor, but who knew his eyes, his actions, 
his productions to be alike eloquent, desire 
more? Sometimes Lady Hallamshire con- 
sented to weigh down the boat, which dipped 
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hugely at the stern under her and made 
Colin’s task a hard one. Sometimes the tu- 
tor, who counted for nobody, was allowed to 
conduct a cluster of girls, of whom he saw 
but one, over the peaceful water. Lessons 
did not count for much in those paradisiacal 
days. Miss Frankland begged holidays for 
the boys; begged that they might go excur- 
sions with her, and make picnics on the hill- 
side, and accompany her to all sorts of places, 
till Mrs. Jordan was entirely captivated with 
Matty. She never saw a young lady so taken 
up with children, the excellent woman said ; 
and prophesied that Miss Matty would make 
a wonderful mother of a family when her 
time came. As for the tutor, Mrs. Jordan, 
too, took him for a cipher, and explained to 
him how improving it was for the boys to 
be in good society, by way of apologizing to 
Colin. At length there occurred one blessed 
day in which Colin and his boys embarked 
with Miss Frankland alone, to row across to 
Ramore. ‘* My uncle has so high an opinion 
of Mr. Campbell,’’ Matty said, very demurely; 
‘“‘T know he would never forgive me if I did 
not go to see him.’’ As for Colin, his bless- 
edness was tempered on that particular ocea- 
sion by a less worthy feeling. He felt, if not 
ashamed of Ramore, at least apologetic of it 
and its accessories, which apology took, as 
was natural to a Scotch lad of his years, an 
argumentative and defiant tone. 
‘‘Tt isa poor house enough,”’ said Colin, 
as he pointed it out, gleaming white upon 
the hillside, to Miss Matty,—who pretended 
to remember it perfectly, but who after all 
had not the least idea which was Ramore,— 
‘*but I would not change with anybody I 
know. We are better off in the cottages 
than you in the parlors. Comfort is a poor 
sort of heathen deity to be worshipped as you 
worship him in England. As for us, we have 
a higher standard,’’-said the lad, half in 
sport and more than half in earnest. The 


two young Jordans, after a little gaping at. 


the talk which went over their heads (for 
Miss Matty was wonderfully taken up with 
the children only when their mother was 
present), had betaken themselves to the oc- 
cupation of sailing a little yacht from the 
bows of their boat, and were very well be- 
haved and disturbed nobody. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Matty, in an absent tone. 
*¢ By the way, I wish very much you would 
tell me why you rejected my uncle’s proposal 
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about going to Oxford. I suppose you have 
a higher standard; but then they say you 
don’t have such good scholars in Scotland. 
I am sure [ beg your pardon if I am wrong.”’ 

‘* But I did not say you were wrong,”’ said 
Colin, who, however, grew fiery red and 
burned to prove his scholarship equal to that 
of any Eton lad or Christchurch man. ‘‘ They 
say, on the other side, that a man may get 
through without disgrace, in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who dvesn’t know how to spell Eng- 
lish,’’ said the youth, with natural exaspera- 
tion, and took a few long strokes which sent 
the boat flying across the summer ripples, and 
consumed his angry energy. He was quite 
ready to sneer at Scotch scholarship in his 
own person, when he and his fellows were 
together, and even to sigh on the completer 
order and profounder studies of the great 
universities of England ; but to acknowledge 
the inferiority of his country in any particu- 
lar to the lady of his wishes, was beyond the 
virtue of a Scotchman and a lover. 

‘“‘T did not speak of stupid people,”’ said 
Mies Matty ; ‘‘ and Iam sure I did not mean 
to vex you. Of course I know you are 80 


‘very clever in Scotland; everybody allows 


that. I love Scotland so much,’’ said the 


politic little woman ; ‘** but then every coun- 
try has its weak points and its strong points ; 
and you have not told me yet why you re- 
jected my uncle’s proposal. He wished you 
very much to accept it; and so did I,’’ said 
the siren, after a little pause, lifting upon 
Colin the half-subdued light of her blue eyes. 

‘© Why did you wish it?’ the lad asked, 
as was to be expected, bending forward to 
hear the answer to his question. 

‘¢Oh, look there, little Ben will be over- 
board in another minute,”’ said Matty, and 
then she continued lower, ‘‘ I can’t tell you, 
Tam sure ; because I thought you were go- 
ing to turn outa great genius, I suppose.”’ 

‘* But you don’t believe ¢hat?”’ said Colin ; 
‘* you say 80 only to make the Iloly Loch 
a little more like paradise; and that is un- 
necessary to-day,’’ the lad went on, glancing 
round him with eyes full of the light that 
never was on sea or land. Though he was 
not a poet, he had what was almost better,—a 
poetic soul. The great world moved for him 
always amid everlasting melodies, the morn- 
ing and the evening stars singing together even 
through the common day. Just now his cup 
was about running over. What if, to crown 
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all, God, not content with giving him life and 
love, had indeed visibly to the sight of others, 
if net to his own, bestowed genius also, the 
other gift most prized of youth. Somehow, 
he could not contradict that divine peradven- 
ture. ‘‘If it were so,’’ he said under his 
breath, ‘* if it were so! ’’ and the other little 
soul opposite, who had lost sight of Colin at 
that moment, and did not know through what 
bright mists he was wandering, strained her 
limited vision after him, and wondered and 
asked what he meant. 

“If it were so,”’ said Matty, ‘* what then?” 
Most likely she expected a compliment—and 
Colin’s compliments being made only by in- 
ference, and with a shyness and an emotion 
unknown to habitual manufacturers of such 
articles, were far from being unpleasant offer- 
ings to Miss Matty, who was slightly d/asé of 
the common coin. 

But Colin only shook his head, and bent 
his strong young frame to the oars, and shook 
back the clouds of brown hair from his half- 
visible forehead. The boat flew like a swal- 
low along the crisp bosom of the loch. Miss 
Matty did not quite know what to make of 
the silence, not being in love. She took off 
her glove and held her pretty hand in the wa- 
ter over the side of the boat, but the loch was 


cold, and she withdrew it presently. What 
was he thinking of? she-wondered. Having 


lost sight of him thus, she was reluctant to 
begin the conversation anew, lest she might 
perhaps say something which would betray 
her non-comprehension, and bring her down 
from that pedestal which, after all, it was 
pleasant to oceupy. Feminine instinct at last 
suggested to Matty what was the very best 
thing to do in the circumstances. She hada 
pretty voice, and perfect ease in the use of it, 
and knew exactly what she could do, as people 
of limited powers generally can. So she be- 
gan to sing, murmuring to herself at first as 
she stooped over the water, and then rising 
into full voice. As for Colin, that last touch 
was almost too much for him; he had never 
heard her sing before, and he could not help 
marvelling, as he looked at her, why Provi- 
dence should have lavirhed such endowments 
upon one, and left so many others unprovided 
—and fell to rowing softly, dropping his oars 
into the sunshine with as little sound as pos- 
sible, to do full justice to the song. Wien 
Matty had come to the end, she turned on him 
quite abruptly, and, almost before the last 
. 
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note had died from her lips, repeated her 
question. ‘ Now tell me why did you refuse 
to go to Oxford?’ said the little siren, look- 
ing full into Colin’s face. 

‘* Because I can’t be dependent upon any 
man, and because I had done nothing to en- 
title me to such a recompense,’’ said Colin, 
who was taken by surprise ; ‘* you made a mis- 
take about that business,’’ he said, with a 
slight sudden flush of color, and immediately 
fell to his oars again with all his might. 

‘Tt is very odd,” said Miss Matilda. 
‘Why don’t you like Harry? He is noth- 
ing particular, but he is a very good sort of 
boy, and it is so strange that you should have 
such a hatred to each other—I mean to say, 
he is not at all fond of you,”’ she continued, 
with a laugh. ‘TI believe he is jealous be- 
cause we all talk of you so much, and it must 
be rather hard upon a boy after all to have 
his life saved, and to be expected to be grate- 
ful; for Idon’t believe a word you say,”’ said 
Miss Matty. ‘I know the rights of it better 
than you do—you did save his life.”’ 

**T hope you will quite release him from 
the duty of being grateful,’ said Colin; 
‘** T don’t suppose there is either love or ha- 
tred between us. We don’t know each other 
to speak of, and I don’t see any reason why 
we should be fond of each other ;”’ and again 
Colin sent the boat forward with long, rapid 
strokes, getting rid of the superfluous energy 
which was roused within him by hearing 
Frankland’s name. 

‘* It is very odd,”’ said Matty again. ‘I 
wonder if you are fated to be rivals, and come 
in each other’s way. If I knew any girl that 
Harry was in love with, I should not like to 
introduce you to her,’’ said Miss Matilda, and 
she stopped and laughed a little, evidently at 
something in herown mind. ‘* How odd it 
would be if you were to be rivals through 
life,’’ she continued; « I am sure I can’t tell 
which I should most wish to win—my cousin, 
who is a very good boy in his way, or you, 
who puzzle me so often,’’ said the little witch, 
looking suddenly up into Colin’s eyes. 

** How is it possible [ean puzzle you?”’ he 
said; but the innocent youth was flattered by 
the sense of superiority involved. ‘+ There 
can be very little rivalry between an English 
baronet and a Seotch minister,’? continued 
Colin. ** Weshall never come in each other's 
way.” 

** And must you be a Scotch minister?” 
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said Miss Matty, softly. There was a regret- 
ful tone in her voice, and she gave an appeal- 
ing glance at him, as if she were remonstrat- 
ing against that ministry. Perhaps it was 
well for Colin that they were so near the 
shore, and that he had to give all his attention 
to the boat, to secure the best landing for 
those delicate little feet. As he leaped ashore 
himself, ankle-deep into the brig)t but cold 
water, Colin could not but remem ber his boy- 
ish scorn of Henry Frankland, aad that dis- 
like of wet feet which was so smusing and 
wonderful to the country boy. Jlatters were 
wonderfully changed now-a-days for Colin ; 
but still he plunged into the water with a cer- 
tain relish, and pulled the boat ashore with 
a sense of his strength and delight in it, which 
at such a moment it was sweet to experience. 
As for Miss Matty, she found the hill very 
steep, and accepted the assistance of Colin’s 
arm to get over the sharp pebbles of the beach. 
‘*One ought to wear strong boots,’ she 
said, holding out the prettiest little foot, 
which indeed had been perfectly revealed be- 
fore by the festooned dress, which Miss Matty 
found so convenient on the hills. When 
Colin’s mother saw from her window this pair 
approaching alone (for the Jordan boys were 
ever 60 far behind, still coquetting with their 
toy yacht), it was not wonderful if her heart 
beat more quickly than usual. She jumped, 
with her womanish imagination, at all kinds 
of incredible results, and saw her Colin happy 
and great, by some wonderful conjunction of 
his own genius and the favor of others, which 
it would have been hopeless to attempt any 
comprehension of. The mistress altogether 
puzzled and overwhelmed Miss Matty by the 
grecting she gave her. The little woman of 
the world looked in utter amazement at the 
poor farmer’s wife, whom she meant to be very 
kind and amiable to, but who, to her conster- 
nation, took the superior part by right of na- 
ture; for Mrs. Campbell, having formed her 
own idea, was altogether obtuse to her visitor’s 
condescensions. The parlor at Ramore looked 
dingy certainly after the drawing-rooms of 
Ardmartin, and all the business of the farm 
was manifestly going on as usual; but even 
Colin, sensitive as he had become to all the 
differences of circumstances, was puzzled, like 
Matty, and felt his mother to have suddenly 
developed into a kind of primitive princess. 
Perhaps the poor boy guessed why, and felt 
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but everybody who belonged to him; but 
Miss Matty, who did not understand how 
profound emotion could affect anybody’s man- 
ners, nor how her young admirer’s mother 
could be influenced by his sentiments, was en- 
tirely in the dark, and could not help being 
immensely impressed by the bearing and de- 
meanor of the mistress of Ramore. 

‘‘T’m glad it’s sucha bonny day,” said 
Colin’s mother ; ‘it looks natural and seemly 
to see you here ona day like this. As for 
Colin, he aye brings the light with him, but 
no often such sunshine as you. I canna lay 
any great feast before you,”’ said the farmer’s 
wife with a smile, ‘‘ but young things like 
you are’ aye near enough heaven to be pleased 
with the common mercies. After a’, if I was 
a queen, I couldna offer you anything better 
than the wheat bread and the fresh milk,’’ 
said the mistress; and she set down on the 
table, with her own tender hands, the scones 
for which Ramore was famous, and the abun- 
dant overrunning jug of milk, which was not 
to be surpassed anywhere, as she said. Matty 
sat down with an odd involuntary conviction 
that Mr. Jordan’s magnificent table on the 
other side of the loch offered but a poor hos- 
pitality in comparison. Though she laughed 
at herself, we know, after, it was quite im- 
possible at that moment to feel otherwise than 
respectful. ‘* I never saw anybody with such 
beautiful manners,”’ she said to Colin as they 
went back to the boat. She did not take his 
arm this time, but walked very demurely after 
him down the narrow path, feeling upon her_ 
the eyes of the mistress, who was standing at 
her door as usual to see her sun go away. 
Matty could not help a little natural awe of 
the woman, whose fierce eyes were watching 
her. She could manage her aunt perfectly, 
and did not care in the least for Lady Hal- 
lamshire, who was the most accommodating 
of chaperones, but Mrs. Campbell’s sweet 
looks and generous reception of her son’s en- 
slaver somehow overwhelmed Matty. The 
mistress looked at the girl as if she considered 
her capable of all the grand and simple emo- 
tions, and Matty was half-ashamed and half- 
frightened, and did not feel able at the mo- 
ment to pursue her usual amusement. The 
row back, to which Colin had been looking 
with a thrill of expectation, was silent and: 
grave, in comparison with all their former 
expeditions, notwithstanding that this was 
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other alone. Poor Colin thought of Lauder- 
dale and his philosophy, for the first time for 
many days, when he had to stop behind to 
place the boat in safety on the beach, even 
Matty, who generally waited for him, skip- 
ping up the avenue as fast as she could go, 
with the little Jordans beside her. Never 
yet was reality which came truly up to the 
expectation. Here was an end of his fool’s 
paradise; he vexed himself by going over 
and over all that had passed, wondering if 
anything had offended her, and then thought 
of Ramore with a pang at his heart—a pang 
of something nobler than the mere bitterness 
of contrast, which sometimes makes a poor 
man over-ashamed of hishome. But all this 
time the true reason for this new-born reserve 
—which Miss Matty kept up victoriously un- 
til about the close of the evening, when, being 
utterly bored, she forgot her good resolution 
and called him to her side again—was quite 
unsuspected by Colin. He could not divine 
how susceptible to the opinion of women was 
the woman’s heart, even when it retained but 
little of its first freshness. Matty was not 
startled by Colin’s love, but she was by his 
mother’s belief in it and herself; it stopped 
her short in her carcless career, and suggested 
endings that were not pleasant to think of. 
If she had been left in amazement for a day 
or two after, it might have been well for 
Colin ; but, being bored, she returned to her 
natural amusement, and this interruption 
did him no good in the end. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tue parting of the two who had been 
thrown so much together, who had thought 
so much of each other, and who had, notwith- 
standing, so few things in common, was as 
near an absolute parting as is practicable in 
this world of constant commotion, where every- 
body meets everybody else in the most un- 
likely regions. Colin dared not propose to 
write toher; dared not, indeed,—being with- 
held by the highest impulses ef honor,—venture 
to say to her what was in his heart ; and Miss 
Matty herself was a little silent,—perhaps a 
little moved,—and could not utter any com- 
monplaces about meeting again, as she had 
intended to do. So they said good-by to 
each other in a kind of absolute way, as if it 
might be for ever and ever. As for Matty, 
who was not in love, but whose heart was 
touched, and who had a vague, instinctive 
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sense that she might never more meet anybody 
in her life like this country lad—-perhaps she 
had enough generosity left in her to feel that 
it would be best they should not meet again. 
But Colin had no such thoughts. He knew 
in his heart that one time—how or when he 
knew not—he should yet go to her feet and 
offer what he had to offer: everything else in 
the world except that one thing was doubtful 
to Colin, but concerning that he was confi- 
dent, and entertained no fear. And so they 
parted ; she, perhaps, fur half an hour or so, 
the more deeply moved of the two. Miss 
Matty, however, was just as captivating as 
usual in the next house they went to, where 
there were one or two people worth looking 
at, and the company in general was more in- 
teresting than at Ardmartin ; but Colin, for 
his part, spent most of, the evening on the 
hillside, revolving in the silence a hundred 
tumultuous thoughts. It was the end of 
September, and the nights were cold on the 
Holy Loch. There was not even a moon 
to enliven the landscape, and all that could 
be seen was the cold blue glimmer of the wa- 
ter, upon which Colin looked down with a 
kind of desolate sense of elevation—elevation 
of the mind and of the heart, which made the 
grief of parting look likea grand moral agent, 
quickening all his powers, and concentrating 
his strength. Henceforward the strongest of 
personal motives was to inspire him in al! his 
conflicts. He was going into the battle of 
life with his lady’s colors on his helmet, like 
a knight of romance, and failure was not to 
be thought of as a possibility. As he set his 
face to the wind going back to Ardmartin, 
the pale sky lightened over the other side of 
the loch, and underneath the breaking clouds, 
which lay so black on the hills, Colin saw the 
distant glimmer of a light, which looked like 
the light in the parlor window at Ramore. 
Just then a sudden gust swept across the hill- 
side, throwing over him a shower of falling 
leaves, and big raindrops from the last shower 
which had been hanging on the branches. 
There was not a soul on the road but Colia 
himself, nor anything to be seen far or near, 
except the dark tree-tops in the Lady’s Glen, 
which were sighing in the night wind, and 
the dark side of Ardmartin, where all the 
shutters were closed, and one soft’ star hang- 
ing among the clouds just over the spot where 
that little friendly light in the farmhouse of 
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lation into the darkness. It was not Hero’s 
torch to light his love—was it, perhaps, a so- 
ber gleam of truth and wisdom to call the 
young Leander back from those bitter waters 
in which he could but perish? All kinds of 
fancies were ift Colin’s mind as he went back, 
faeing the wind, to the dull, closed-up house, 
from which the enchantment had departed ; 
but among them there occurred no thought 
of discouragement from this pursuit upon 
which now his heart was set. Ie would 
have drowned himself, could he have imagined 
it: possible that he could cease to love—and 
so long as he loved, how was it possible to 
fail ? 

‘*¢ And must you be a Scotch minister?” 
When Colin went home a fortnight later to 
make his preparations for returning to the 
University, he was occupied, to the exclusion 
of almost all other questions, by revolving 
this. It is true that at his age, and with his 
inexperience, it was possible to imagine that 
even a Scotch minister, totally unfavored by 
fortune, might, by mere dint of genius, raise 
himself to heights of fame sufficient to bring 
Sir Thomas Frankland’s niece within his reach 
—but the thing was unlikely, even to the 
lively imagination of twenty. And it was 
the fact that Colin had no special ** vocation ”’ 
toward the profession for which he was being 
trained. He had been educated and destined 
for it all his life, and his thoughts had a nat- 
ural balance that way. But otherwise there 
was no personal impulse in his mind toward 
what Mrs. Jordan called ‘‘ the work of the 
ministry.’’ Hitherto his personal impulses 
had been neither for nor against. Luckily 
for Colin, and many of his contemporaries, 
there were so many things to object to in the 
Church of Scotland, so many defects of order 
and external matters which required reforma- 
tion, that they were less strongly tempted to 
become sceptical in matters of faith than their 
fellows elsewhere. As for Colin himself, he 
had fallen off, no doubt, from the certainty of 
his boyhood upon many important matters ; 
but the lad, though he was a Scotsman, was 
happily illogical, and sutfered very little by 
his doubts. Nothing could have made him 
sceptical, in any real sense of the word, and 
accordingly there was no repulsion in Colin’s 
mind against his future profession. But now! 
He turned it over in his mind night and day 
in the interval between Matty’s departure and 
his own return to Ramore. What if, instead 
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of a Scotch minister, incapable of promotion, 
and to whom ambition itself was unlawful, 
he were tu address himself to the Bar, where 
there were at least chances and possibilities 
of fame? He was occupied with this ques- 
tion, to the exclusion of any other, as he 
crossed the loch in the little stream, and landed 
on the pier near Ramore, where his young 
brothers met him, eager to carry his travel- 
ling-bag, and convey him home in triumph. 
Colin was aware that such a proposal on his 
part would occasion grievous disappointment 
at home, and he did not know how to intro- 
duce the subject, or disclose hig wavering 
wishes. It was a wonderful relief,as well 
as confusion to him, when he entered the 
Ramore parlor, to find Lauderdale in posses- 
sion of the second arm-chair, opposite the 
mistress’s, which was sacred to visitors. THe 
had arrived only the evening before, having 
left Glasgow “‘ for a holiday, like anybody else, 
in the saut-water season,’’ said the gentle 
giant, ‘‘ the first I ever mind of having in my 
life. But I’m very well off in my present 
situation,” he said, breaking off suddenly, 
with a twinkle of mirth in his eye, as was 
usual when he referred to his occupation, the 
nature of which was unknown even to his 
dearest friends. 

‘* It’s ower cauld to have much good of the 
water,”’ said the mistress ; *‘ the boat’s no 
laid up yet, waiting for Colin, but the 
weather’s awfu’ winterly—no to say soft,” 
she added, with a little sigh, ‘‘ for it’s aye 
soft weather among the lochs, though we’ve 
had less rain than common this year.” 

And as the mistress spoke, the familiar, 
well-known rain came sweeping down over 
the hills. It had the usual effect upon the 
mind of the sensitive woman. ‘* We maun 
take a’ the good we can of you, laddie,’”’ she 
said, laying her kind hand on hee boy’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘ it’s only a sight we get now. in passing. 
He’s owre much thought of, and made of, to 
spend his time at hame,”’ said the mistress, 
turning, with a half-reproachful pride to Lau- 
derdale ; ‘* 1’ll beawfu’ sorry if the rain lasts, 
on your account. But, for myself, I could 
put up with a little soft weather, to see mair 
of Colin; no that 1 want him to stay at hame 
when he might be enjoying himeelf,”’ the 
mother added, with a compunction. Soft 
weather on the Holy Loch signified rain and 
mist, and everything that was most discour- 
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ready to undergo anything the skies could 
inflict upon her, if fortified by the society of 
her son. 

It was the second night after this before 
Colin could make up his mind to introduce 
the subject of which his thoughts were full. 
Tea was over by that time, and all the house- 
hold assembled in the parlor. The farmer 
himself had just laid down his newspaper, 
from which he had been reading to them 
scraps of country gossip, somewhat to the 
indignation of the mistress, who, for her 
part, liked to hear what was going on in the 
world, and took a great interest in Parliament 
and the foreign intelligence. ‘‘ I canna say 
that I’m heeding about the muckle apple 
that’s been grown in Clydesdale, nor the new 
bailies in Greenock,” said the farmer’s wife. 
«Tf you would read us something wise-like 
about the poor oppressed Italians, or what 
Louis Napoleon is thinking about—I canna 
excuse him for what they ca’ the coo-deta,”’ 

said Mrs. Campbell ; ‘‘ but for a’ that, I take 
a great interest in him;’’ and with this the 
mistress took up her knitting with a pleasant 
anticipation of more important news to come. 

**There’s nothing in the Herald about 
Louis Napoleon,” said the farmer, ‘* nor the 
Italians neither—no that I put much faith in 
those Italians ; they’ll quarrel amang them- 
selves when there’s naebody else to quarrel 
wi’—though I'm no saying onything against 
Cavour and Garibaldi’ The paper’s filled full 
o’ something mair immediately interesting— 
at least, it ought to have mair interest to you 
wi’ a son that’s to be a minister. Here’s 
three columns mair about that Dreepdaily 
case. It may be a grand thing for popular 
rights, but it’s an awfu’ ordeal for a man to 
gang through,”’ said big Colin, looking rue- 
fully at his son. 

‘*T was looking at that,’’ said Lauderdale. 
‘It’s his ‘prayers the folk seem to object to 
most—and no wonder. I’ve heard the man 
mysel’, and his sermon was not bad reason- 
ing, if anybody wanted reasoning; but it’s 
aye a wonderful thing to me the way that 
new preachers take upon them to explain 
matters to the Almighty,”’ said Colin’s friend, 
reflectively. ‘*So far as I can see, we've 
little to ask in our worship; but we have an 
awfu’ quantity of things to explain.” 

‘¢ It is an ordeal I could never submit to,”’ 
said Colin, with perhaps a little more heat 
than was necessary. ‘‘ I’drather starve than 
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be set up as a target fora parish. It is quite 
enough to make a cultivated clergy impossi- 
ble for Scotland. Who would submit to ex- 
pose one’s life, all one’s antecedents, all one’s 
qualities of mind and individualities of lan- 
guage to thestupid criticism of a set of boors? 
It is a thing I never would submit to,’’ said 
the lad, meaning to introduce his doubts upon 
the general subject by this means. 

‘* ] dinna approve of such large talking,” 
said the farmer, laying down his newspaper. 
‘It’s a great protection to popular rights. 
I would sooner run the risk of disgusting a 
fastidious laird now and then, than put in 
a minister that gives nae satisfaction; and 
if you canna submit to it, Colin, you'll never 
get a kirk, which would be worse than criti- 
cism,”’ said his father, looking full into his 
face. The look brought a conscious color to 
Colin’s cheeks. 

‘* Well,”’ said the young man, feeling him- 
self driven into a corner, and taking what 
courage he could from the emergency, ‘ one 
might choose another profession ; ’’ and then 
there was a pause, and everybody looked with 
alarm and amazement on the bold speaker. 
‘* After all, the Church is not the only thing 
in Scotland,”’ said Colin, feeling the greatness 
of his temerity. ‘* Nobody ventures to say 
it is in a satisfactory state. How often do I 
hear you criticising the sermon and finding 
fault with the prayers? and, as for Lauder- 
dale, he finds fault with everything. Then, 
look how much a man has to bear before he 
gets a church as you say. Assoon as he has 
his presentation, the Presbytery comes to- 
gether and asks if there are any objections; 
and then the parish sits upon the unhappy 
man; and, when everybody has had their 
turn, and all his peculiarities and personal 
defects and family history have been discussed 
before the Presbytery, and put in the news- 
papers, if they happen to be amusing, then 
the poor wretch has to sign a confession which 
nobody’’— 

‘«Stop you there, Colin, my man,” said 
the farmer, ‘‘ that’s enough at one time. I 
wouldna say that you were a’thegither wrong 
as touching the sermon and the prayets. It’s 
awfu’ to go in from the like of this hillside 
and weary the very heart out of you in a close 
kirk, listening to a man preaching that has 
nothing in this world to say.” I am whiles 
inclined to think,’’ said big Colin, thought- 
fully—‘‘ laddies, you may as well go to your 
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beds. You'll see Colin the morn, and ye 
canna understand what we’re talking about. 
I am whiles disposed to think,’’ he continued 
after a pause, during which the younger mem- 
bers of the family had left the room, after a 
little sentle persuasion on the part of the 
mistres, ‘* when I go into the kirk on a 
bonnie day, such as we have by times on the 
loch, baith in summer and winter, that it’s an 
awfu’ waste of time. You lose a’ the bonnie 
prospect, and you get naething but weariness 
for your pains. I’ve aye been awfu’ against 
set prayers read out of a book; but I canna 
but allow the English chapel lias an advan- 
tage there, for nae fool can spoil your devo- 
tion as I’ve heard it done many and many’s 
the time. I ken our minister’s prayers very 
near a8 well as if they were written down,” 
said the farmer of Ramore, ‘‘ and the maist 
part of them is quite nonsense. Ony little 
scraps 0’ real supplication there may be in 
them, you could get through in five minutes ; 
the rest is a’ remarks, that I never can dis- 
criminate if they’re meant for me or for the 
Almighty ; but my next neibor would think 
me an awfu’ heathen if he heard what I’m 
saying,’’ he continued, with a smile; ‘‘ and 
I’m far from sure that I would get a mair 
merciful judgment from the wife herself.’’ 
The mistress had been very busy with her 
knitting while her husband was speaking ; 
but, notwithstanding her devotion to her 
work, she was uneasy and could not hel 
shewing it. ‘If we had been our lane, it 
would have been nacthing,’’ she said to Colin, 
privately ; ‘* butafore yon man that’s a stran- 
ger and doesna ken!’’? With which senti- 
ment she sat listening, much disturbed in her 
mind. ‘It’s no a thing to say before the 
bairns,”” she said, when she was thus ap- 
pealed to, ‘‘nor before folk that dinna ken you. 
A stranger might think you were a careless 
man to hear you speak,”’ said Mrs. Camp- 
bell, turning to Lauderdale with a bitter vex- 
ation, ** for a’ that you hanna missed the 
kiuk half a dozen times a’ the years I have 
kent you, and that’s a long time,” said the 
mother, bifting her soft eyes to her boy. When 
site looked at him, she remembered that he, 
too, had been rash in his talk. ** You’re turn- 
ing awfu’ like your father, Colin,’’ said the 
mistress, taking up the same thoughtless way 
of talking. ‘But I think different for a’ 
you say. Our ain kirk is aye our ain kirk 
to you as well as to me, in spite o’ your 
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speaking. I’m well accustome. so their 
ways,”’ she said, with a smile, to Lauderdale, 
who, so far from being the dangerous ob- 


‘server she thought him, had gone off at a 


tangent into his own thoughts. 

‘* The Confession of Faith is a real respect- 
able historical document,’’ said Lauderdale. 
‘*T might not like to commit myself to a’ it 
says, if you were to ask me; but then I’m 
not the kind o’ man that has a heart to com- 
mit myself to anything in the way of intel- 
lectual truth. I wouldna bind myself to say 
that I would stand by any document a year 
after it was put forth, far less a hundred 
years. There’s things in it naebody believes 
—for example, about the earth being made 
in six days; but I would not advise a man to 
quarrel with his kirk and his profession for 
the like of that. I put no dependence on 
geology for my part, nor any of the sciences. 
How can I tell but somebody might make a 
discovery the morn that would upset all their 
fine stories? But, on the whole,. I’ve very 
little to say against the Confession. It’s far 
more guarded about predestination and s0 
forth than might have been expected. Every 
man that has a head on his shoulders be- 
lieves in predestination ; though I would not 
be the man to wmmit myself to any state- 
ment on the subject. The like of me is good 
for little,’’ said Colin’s friend, stretching his 
long limbs toward the fire, ‘‘ but I’ve great 
ambition for that callant. He’s not a com- 
mon callant, though [’m speaking before his 
face,’’ said Lauderdale ; ‘‘ it would be terri- 
ble mortifying to me to see him put himself 
in a corner and refuse the yoke.” 

‘‘ If I cannot bear the yoke conscientiously, 
I cannot bear it at all,’’ said Colin, with a 
little heat. ‘* If you can’t put your name to 
what you don’t believe, why should I1?—and 
as for ambition,’ said the lad, ‘* ambition! 
what does it mean ?—a country church, and 
two or three hundred ploughmen to criticise 
me, and the old wives to keep in good humor, 
and the young ones to drink tea with—is that 
work fur a man?” cried the youth, whose 
mind was agitated, and who naturally had 
said a good deal more than he intended to 
say. He looked round in a little alarm after 
this rash utterance, not knowing whether he 
had been right or wrong in such a disclosure 
of his sentiments. The father and mother 
looked at each other, and then turned their 
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the mistress had a glimmering of the orrect 
meaning which Colin would not have betrayed 
wittingly, had it cost him his life. ‘ 

‘ Eh, Colin, sometime ye’ll think better,” 
she cried under her breath,—‘ after a’ our 
pride in you and our hopes!’’ The tears 
eame into her eyes as she looked at him. 
«It’s mair honor to serve God than to get 
on in the world,’’ said the mistress. The 
disappointment went to her heart, as Colin 
could see; she put her hands hastily to her 
eyes to clearaway the moisture which dimmed 
them. ‘It’s maybe naething but a passing 
fancy ; but it’s no what I expected to hear 
from any bairn of mine,’’ she said, with mo- 
mentary bitterness. As for the farmer, he 
looked on with a oeegetne and inquiring 
countenance. 

‘‘ There has some change come over you, 
Colin, what has happened ?”’ said his father. 
“I’m no a man that despises money, nor 
thinks itas in to get on in the world ; butit’s 
only fools that quarrel wi’ what’s within their 
reach for envy of what they can never win to. 
If ye had displayed a strong bent any other 
way I wouldna have minded,’’ said big Colin— 
“ but it’s aye appeared to me that to write 
in a kind of general way on whatever subject 
might chance to turn up was mair the turn of 
your mind than ony other line, which is a 
sure sign you were born to be a minister. It’s 
the new-fangled dishes at Ardmartin that 
have spoiled the callant’s digestion,’’ said the 
farmer with a twinkle of humor in his eye— 
“ they tell me that discontent and meesery of 
a’ kinds proceeds no from the mind but from 
the mucous membrane. He’ll come back to 
his natural inclination when he’s been at 
home for a day or two. I would na’ say but 
Gregory’s mixture was a great moral agent 
according to the new philosophy,”’ said big 
Colin, laying his large hand on _ his son’s 
shoulder with a pressure which meant more 
than his words; but the youth was vexed 
and impatient, and imagined himself laughed 
at, which is the most dreadful of insults, at 
Colin’s age, and in his circumstances. He 
paid no attention to his father’s looks, but 
plunged straightway into vehement declara- 
tion of his sentiments, to which the elder peo- 
ple around him listened with many complica- 
tions of feeling unknown to Colin. The lad 
thought, as was natural at his years, that no- 
body had ever felt before him the bondage of 
‘circumstance, and that it was a new revela- 
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tion he wae ‘making to his little audience. If 
he could-have imagined that both the men 
were looking at him with the half-sympathy, 
half-pity, half-envy of their maturer years, 
remembering as vividly as if it had occurred 
but yesterday similar outbreaks of impatience 
and ambition and natural resistance to ail-the 
obstacles of life, Colin would have felt deeply 
humiliated in his youthful fervor; or, if he 
could but have penetrated the film of soften- 
ing dew in his mother’s eyes, and beheld there 
the woman’s perennial spectatorship of that 
conflict which goes on forever. Instead of 
that, he thought he was making a new reve- 
lation to his hearers; he thought he was 
cruel to them, tearing asunder their pleasant 
mists of illusion, and disenchanting thcir eyes ; 
he had not an idea that they knew all about 
it better than he did, and were watching him 
along the familiar path which they all had 
trod in different ways, and of which they 
knew the inevitable ending. Colin, in the 
heat and impatience of his youth, took full 
advantage of his moment of utterance. He 
poured forth in his turn that flood of immeas- 
urable discontent with all conditions and re-: 
strictions, which is the privilege of his years. 
To be sure, the restrictions and conditions 
surrounding himself were, so far as he knew, 


the sole objects of that indignation and scorn 


and defiance which came to his lips by force 
of nature. The mistress listened, for her 
part, with that mortification which is always 
the woman’s share. She understood him, 
sympathized with him, and yet did not un- 
derstand nor could tolerate his dissent from 
all that in her better judgment she had de- 
cided upon on his behalf. She was far more 
tender, but she was less tolerant than the other 
spectators of Colin’s outburst ; and mingled 
with all her personal feeling was a sense of 
wounded pride and mortification, that her boy 
had thus betrayed himself ‘‘ before a stran- 
ger.’’ ‘If we had been our lane, it would 
have been less matter,’’ she said to herself’, as 
she wiped the furtive tears hurriedly from the 
corners of her eyes. 

When Colin had come to an end, there was 
a pause. The boy himself thought it was a 
pause of horror and consternation, and per- 
haps was rather pleased to produce an effect 
in some degree corresponding to his own ex- 
citement. After that’ moment of silence, 
however, the farmer got up from his chair. 
‘+ It’s very near time we were a’ gaun to our 
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beds,’? said big Colin. . “ I’ll. take a. look 
round.to see that the beasts are comfortable, , 
and then we’ll have in the ‘hot water.’ You. 
and me can have a talk the morn,’’ said the 
farmer to his son. That was all the reply 
which the youth received from the parental 
authorities. When the master went out to 
look after the beasts, Lauderdale followed to 
the door, where Colin in another moment 
strayed after him, considerably mortified, to 
tell the truth ; for even his mother addressed 
herself to the question of ‘‘ hot water,’ which 
implied various other accessories of the homely 
supper-table ; and the young man, in his ex- 
citement and elevation of feeling, felt as if 
he had suddenly. tumbled down out of the 
stormy but lofty firmament, into which he 
was soaring—down with a shock, into the 
embraces of the homely, tenacious earth. He 
went after his friend, and stood by. Lauder- 
dale’s sidé, looking out into a darkness so pro- 
found that it made his eyes ache and confused 
his very mind. The only gleam of light visi- 
ble in earth or heaven was big Colin’s lan- 
tern, which showed a tiny gleam from the 
door of the byre where the farmer was stand- 
ing. All the lovely landscape round the loch 
and the hills, the sky and the clouds, lay un- 
seen,—hidden in the night. ‘* Which is an 
awfu’ grand moral lesson, if we had true 
sense to discern it,’’ said the voice of Lauder- 
dale, ascending half-way up to the clouds; 
‘* for the loch has na vanished, as might be 
supposed, but only the light. As for you, 
callant,’’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ you hae nei- 
ther the light nor the darkness as yet, but are 
aye seeing miraculous effects like yon man 
Turner’s pictures, Northern Streamers, or 
Aurora Borealis, or whatever ye may call it. 
And it’s but just you should have your day ; ”’ 
with which words Lauderdale heaved a great 
sigh, which moved the clouds of hair upon 
Colin’s forehead, and even seemed to disturb 
for a moment the profound gloom of the 
night. 

‘¢ What do you mean by having my day ?”’ 
said Colin, who was affronted by the sugges- 
tion. ‘* You know I have said nothing that 
is not true. Can I help it if I see the diffi- 
culties of my own position more clearly than 
you do, who are not in my circumstances? ”’ 
cried the lad with a little indignation. Lau- 
derdale, who was watching the lantern glid- 
ing out and in through the darkness, was 





some time before he made any reply. 
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‘*1’m no surprised at yon callant Leander, 
when one comes to think of it,’ he said, in 
his reflective way ; ‘‘ it’s a fine symbol, that 
Hero in her tower. Maybe she took the 
lamp from the altar and left the household 


.god in darkness,”’ said’ the calm philosopher ; 


‘* but thas makes. no difference to the story. 
I would na’ say but I would bwim the Helles- 
pont myself for such an inducement—or the 
Holy Loch—it’s little matter which — but 
whiles she lets fall the torch before you get 
to the end ”— . 

‘* What on earth do you mean? or what 
has Hero to do with me? ”’ cried Colin, with 
a secret flush of shame and rage, which the 
darkness concealed, but which he could scarce- 
ly restrain. 


‘* Twas not speaking of you—and after all, 
it’s but a fable,’’ said Lauderdale ; ‘‘ most his- 
tory. is fable, you know ; it’s no actual events 
(which I never believe in, for my part), but 
the instincts o’ the human mind that make 
history, and that’s how the’ Heros and Lean- 
ders are aye to be accounted for. He was 
drowned in the end like most people,’ said 
Lauderdale, turning back to the parlor where 
the mistress was seated, pondering with a 
troubled countenance upon this new. aspect 
of her boy’s life. Amid the darkness of the 
world outside, this tender woman sat in the 
sober radiance of her domestic hearth, sur- 
rounded and enshrined by light; but she was 
not like Hero, on the tower. Colin, too, 
came back, following his friend with a flush 
of excitement upon his youthful countenance. 
After all, the idea was not displeasing to the 
young man. ‘The Hellespont, or the Hol 
Loch, was nothing to the bitter waters whic 
he was prepared to breast for the sake of the 
imaginary torch held up in the hand of that 
imaginary woman who was beckoning Colin, 
as he thought, into the unknown world. Life 
was beginning anew in his person, and all the 
fables had to be enacted over again; and 
what did it matter to the boy’s heroic fancy, 
if he, too, should go to swell the records of the 
noble martyrs, and be drowned, as Lauderdale 
said, like most people in the end. 

There was no more conversation upon that 
important subject until next morning, when 
the household of Ramore got up early, and 
sat down to breakfast before it was perfect 
daylight; but Colin’s heart jum to his 
mouth, and a visible thrill went through the 
whole family, when the farmer came in from 
his early inspection of all the byres and 
stables, with another letter from Sir Thomas 
Frankland conspicuous in his hand, 
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From The Examiner, 27 Feb. 
THE DEBATE ON THE STEAM RAMS. 

Tuer Tories are said to be dreaming of office ; 
they certainly talk like men in their sleep. 
They are impatient, angry, and loud, but 
there is no coherence in what they say ; and 
when asked the simplest question, they can- 
not give an intelligible. answer. To make 
out against ministers a casc of oppression and 
cruelty, they dwell on the arrest of the Con- 
federate rams on the eve of their going forth 
from the Mersey to prey on the mercantile 
marine of a people with whom we are at 
peace ; and to prove this despotic intention 
and temper they dwell upon the offer to buy 
the vessels for the use of the admiralty at 
their full value, and taunt the law officers of 
the crown with not having indicted Messrs. 
Laird for building the A/abama, and getting 
her by stealth out of port. A great princi- 
ple, we are gravely told, is at stake. Con- 
stitutional freedom is in jeopardy. With 


solemn face, Mr. Walpole warns the Louse 
of Commons against applying to international 
questions the principles of justice with which 
we are familiar in municipal law; with an 
amusing affectation of liberalism, Sir Hugh 
Cairns likens the stoppage of notoriously un- 


lawful ships to the power formerly assumed 
of issuing general warrants for the seizure 
of persons and papers; and, outrunning as 
usual his leaders in rashness, Lord Rupert 
Cecil informs us that it is an evil day for 
England when Parliament refuses to censure 
a government which, at the dictation of a 
foreign power, had ‘set at defiance every 
safeguard that the law had placed around 
Private rights.”’ If he had said pirate rights 
there would have been more candor, though 
not more sense or justice in the farrago. Can 
any one in his sober senses believe that if the 
Administration had really been guilty of any- 
thing of the sort imputed to them, the House 
of Commons would hesitate in saying so, and 
in driving them from their places? This is 
Lord Derby’s Parliament, and it is five years 
old. Though not containing at first as many 
members of the Carlton Club as those who 
called it into existence hoped for, the ranks 
of the minority, we are daily reminded, have 
been gradually reinforced, by returns like those 
for Southampton and Brighton, by the defec- 
tion of the Catholic party, and by the change 
of sides of men like Messrs. Lindsay and Roe- 
buck. Parties are thus nearly balanced in 
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parliamentary numbers, and a day of reckon- 
ing at the hustings is at hand. If, then, any 
real case could be made out of such an as- 
sumption of oppressive power by the execu- 
tive a3 the reckless and eloquent expectants 
of office ‘pretend, ‘why do they not give the 
House of Commons an opportunity of saying 
80 in plain terms? That was not the way 
that opposition behaved on Lord Clarendon’s 
conspiracy bill. Parliament was then young, 
and had no immediate fear of dissolution to 
quicken its sense of national honor: and it 
was a Parliament called into being by the 
Cabinet of which the noble earl was a mem- 
ber. But the moment it was shown that at the 
dictation of a foreign government the Cabinct 
of 1858 was tampering with our municipal 
law, the doom of that Cabinet was scaled. A 
majority of that Parliament sits in the Parlia- 
ment of to-day. The precedent is too recent 
to be forgotten; why is it not followed? 
We will tell Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Wal- 
pole; because they cannot convince anybody, 
not even themselves, that Earl Russell has 
made the blunder with respect to America 
which Lord Clarendon made with respect to 
France. 

But there is absurdity and incoherency in 
the charge, in whatever aspect we view it. 
Parliament is justly jealous of whatever looks 
like truckling to the menace of a foreign 
state ; and the nation, though ready to waive 
many a punctilio for the sake of preserving 
peace, is always tenacious of its dignity, and 
prompt to resist dictation from an overbear- 
ing neighbor. But then the neighbor must 
be in a condition to overbear. The English 
people and Englieh Parliament cannot be 
worked up into a rage at paulo-post-future ex- 
pressions of resentment on the part of a coun- 
try whose military resources it believes to be 
well-nigh exhausted, and which is still writh- 
ing in the agonies of a fearful civil war. 
Nothing can be more unlike the attitude of 
France in 1858, flushed with recent triumph 
and full of men, money, and arms, than 
the position of Federal America in 1863. If 
it be not a Tory secret, which we have no 
right to ask, will Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald or 
any of his supporters in Tuesday night’s de- 
bate, tell us what there was to be afraid of 
in Mr. Seward’s rhetoric or Mr. Adams’s 
more temperate expostulation? If public 
opinion be with the building of buccaneering 
vessels in our ports, contrary to the obvious 
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meaning and intent of the Statute Law, would 
not a trimming and time-serving minister be 
far more likely to yield, to court its smile 
preparatory to a general election, thgn to 
yield to the fecble frown of a distant, disor- 
ganized, and disaster-stricken government? 
In other words, what conceivable motive 
could the Foreign Secretary have had for act- 

ing against his conviction of what was right 
- regarding the detention of the rams? Know- 
ing the feverish susceptibility of the Ameri- 
cans on the subject, he naturally listened 
incredulously to their earlier statements re- 
specting these vessels. In a spirit of courtesy 
he invited the member for Birkenhead to say, 
on the honor of an English merchant and an 
English gentleman, for what foreign power 
these unmistakable ships of war were in- 
tended. He received for answer that they 
had been ordered by a Paris agent, M. Bav- 
ray, for the Pasha of Egypt. 

Mr. Adams at once branded the story as a 
fable, and warned the Government not to be- 
lieve it. By telegraph the question was asked 
at Alexandria, and M. Bavray and his order 
were unconditionally repudiated. Lord Rus- 
sell ordered inquiries to be set on foot; but 
for a time they were baffled, and he did not 
feel himself at liberty to act upon surmise or 
suspicion. When pressed at the beginning 
of September by Mr. Adams for an answer to 
his previous communications, he had no choice 
but to say that up to that time no adequate 
information had been furnished to him on 
which he could act, but that every diligence 
would still be used in the matter. What 
sort of man would the American minister 
have been if under the circumstances he had 
received such a reply with equanimity? He 
knew the fearful havoc already wrought upon 
the unarmed shipping of his country by the 
Alabama; he knew that the El Monassia and 
El Tousson were rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and that, once escaped from the 
harbor of Liverpool, there was no limit to 
the devastation and ruin they were likely to 
spread. Would he have been worthy of the 
name he bears, or of any one of the terms of 
respect in which even his parliamentary crit- 
ics speak of him, if he had not promptly made 
one more earnest appeal to our Foreign Office 
against suffering the acknowledged law of the 
land to be evaded, to the ruin of all interna- 
tional friendship and amity? It is admitted 
on all hands that even then his language was 
measured, polite, and calm, and that there 
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can be garbled from it no phrase or word of- 
fensive tonational dignity. What more than 
this could the haughtiest stickler for the 
honor of England ask? what less than this 
could the envoy of the pettiest Conservative 
court have been expected to say? Mean- 
while, more decisive proofs of the destination 
and ownership of the rams reached the For- 
eign Office. In proportion as Lord Russell 
had previously been cautious not to promise 
interference without sufficient prima facie 
ground to justify it, 80 now he was prompt 
in volunteering the intimation that he at last 
had obtained evidence of a more tangible 
nature, and that the whole case was conse- 
quently under reconsideration. A week later 
this reconsideration led to an embargo being 
placed on the vessels until the mystery about 
them should be satisfactorily cleared up. A 
month was given to M. Bavray and to Mr. 
Laird to disclose, or to devise a story that 
would hang together better than the Egyptian 
tale ; and on their failing to do so, they were 
allowed the opportunity to get out of the 
scrape ‘they were in by realizing the outlay 
theretofore incurred. They refused to give 
any lawful account of their proceedings ; they 
refused to sell what the law has branded as 
the means of piratical adventure ; and then, 
but not till then, the ships were seized in the 
name of the Queen. And this is what is 
called a case of partiality and oppression, and 
of usurpation by the Executive of unconstitu- 
tional powers ! 

Not any one member of Opposition ven-. 
tured in the late debate to hint his disbelicf 
that the rams—of which the order has been 
openly confessed in a Confederate official navy 
report—were Confederate property ; and not 
even Mr. Horsfall or Lord R. Cecil had the 
temerity to deny that, if built for the Con- 
federate Government for purposes of war, the 
scope and intent of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act has been violated. Well then, if'so, what 
was it the duty of Government todo? Ifa 
breach of the peace is about to be committed 
in a particular street, if credible information 
is given upon oath that a conspiracy exists to 
set fire toa particular house, if deadly weapons 
are sworn to have been provided at a particu- 
lar spot for the purpose of being thence sud- 
denly snatched up in order to maim unoffend- 
ing citizens, what would be thought of the 
directors of police who stood by passively and 
used no interposition to prevent the perpetra-, 
tion of a heinous crime? What is meant by 
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. the protection of life and property, if the fur- 
tive designs of selfish and unscrupulous men 
are not to be watched and baffled whenever it 
is possible? The doctrines propounded by 
Mr. Walpole and Sir Hugh Cairns savor more 

,of the lawlessness of feudal barbarism than 
of the polity of a civilized nation. The Ex- 
ecutive, it is said, may make a mistake, may 
act lightly, partially, or upon insufficient 
grounds of probability ; and when they do so, 
they ought to be censured in the strongest lan- 
guage and driven from power. But manifestly 
it is impossible to form any judgment regard- 
ing them in thjs respect until the case has 
been heard in a court of justice and there dis- 
posed of. To ask them to show their accusers 
beforehand. the proofs on which they rely as 
prosecutors of the alleged violators of the law, 
would be absolute nonsense. If, pending the 
suit by the Crown, ministers should be deemed 
to have lost the confidence of Parliament or of 
the country, that may be an excellent redson 
for setting up other men in their stead ; but 
it is no reason whatever for letting the rams 
put to sea or exonerating their builders from 
the penalties of a wilful and deliberate in- 
fraction of the law. 

Mr. Thomas Baring did himself very great 
honor by bis manly protest against the motion 
of Mr. Fitzgerald and the arguments of his 
supporters. His instinctive good sense and 
good feeling overbore all mere considerations 
of party ; and the majority of the House of 
Commons justly cheered the first of English 
merchants when he, though a Tory and sitting 
on a Tory bench, denounced the factious im- 
policy of driving the country into connivance 
at wrong on the empty pretence that our honor 
was touched by some idle sally in an uncom- 
municated despatch from Mr. Seward. No 
country in the world, as Mr. Baring truly 
said, has so deep a stake in the recognition 
and observance of the correlative duties and 
rights of neutrals. He might have added, 
that no country would be held by the civil- 
ized world so inexcusable as England, if 
in a paroxysm of party madness she suf- 
fered those rights and duties to be set at 
nought. 


From The Spectator, 20 Feb. 
A NATION UNDER AMPUTATION. 
Tuose Englishmen are oddly made who can 
read the daily tidings from Denmark without a 
stifled feeling of shame. The bravest of little 
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kingdoms, the only one in Europe which can 
claim full kindred with ourselves, is visibl 
in-the death throc, struggling for life ‘with 
vain self-sacrifice and useless heroism against 
a foe who answers appeals to justice by the 
bayonet, repays concession by showers of bul- 
lets, and meets a patriotic despair by ordering 
up more Croats. We compared Denmark 
last week to a queenly woman dying amidst 
the wolves, but the comparison did her injus- 
tice. There is not.a scream in her whole 
frame, not even a cry such as Italy sent forth 
under the same circumstances, nothing but 
that stern silence with which strong men 
fight up against a nevertheless inevitable 
wrong. The people sce that despite the 
frientship, to gain which they have made such 
concessions, despite the much-vaunted regard 
of Europe for its own public law, despite the 
crave for international justice which English 
Liberals profess to feel, they are abandoned 
by all the world, abandoned because they are - 
weak, to a foe in whose eyes weakness is the 
best excuse for brutality, and they are doing 
their work as men whose valor is not, like 
German fidelity, a matter of calculation. The 
Rigsdag, with a gloomy self-restraint that 
suggests what Englishmen once were, calls on 
the population to maintain order and trust 
to the en of its Parliament ; the Premier 
thanks the House for not distrusting a general 
who has failed ; the king tells the people that 
he relies on God and them alone, and the 
army, forced to retreat without fighting, 
through snow-storms and cold such as de- 
stroyed the army of the Niemen, with the 
men half asleep from fatigue, and hortes 
dropping dead under the snow, and the bit- 
ter conviction that honor and national exiet- 
ence had both alike been sacrificed, still strug- 
gled on, its discipline intact, ‘‘ the laggers 
springing up at the first word from their 
officers.’” 

Holstein is lost, and Schleswig; Jutland is 
indefensible, and the monarchy is reduced to 
two small islands in a sea frozen for half the 
year, and still the Danes utter no word of 
treaty or surrender. ‘The army is massed at 
Diippel and in Alsen, positions from which 
it cannot retreat, and there awaits an attack 
which must end in massacre from an army 
treble its own numbers, and backed by na- 
tions with thirty-five times the Danish pop- 
ulation. Since in the Indian mutinies eigh- 
teen thousand Englishmen turned at bay 
against the population of a continent, there 
has been nosuch spectacle. As in India, too, 
the assailants feel and fear the superiority of 
the individual Northman, and expel isolated 
Danish officials, hunting them out into the 
snow with their wives and families, as the 
Hindostanees hunted Englishmen, lest if they 
remained, the more numerous. race should 
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again feel compelled, as by a mesmeric force, 
to render them obedience. Day after day, 
the Prussians, andthe. heavy allies to whom 
they leave the fighting, ‘and from whom they 
will steal the spoil, are bringing up more 
troops, more artillery, more material, for a: 
grand overwhelming rush across the Alsen 
Sound, are occupying Schleswig, driving their 
own countrymen out of Holstein, collecting 
sant’s rafters for firewood, ordering in 
ots and wheat and forage and beef to be 
paid for by paper warrants, and. expelling 
newspaper agents in order that if at last un- 
successful, they may have a monopoly of the 
manufacture of bulletins. 
' The stick makes Prussians good soldiers, 
though they have onlya silly martinet for their 
commander-in-chief, Diippel will be taken 
though every Daneshould die before the works, 
and Prince Charles will have the glory of an- 
nouncing that every Prussian who helped to 


- win a struggle of thirty-five to one will be 


pointed at hereafter as ‘‘ a brave man.’’ Do 


they in Prussia point in astonishment at a man | 


who is brave? Jutland is menaced already, 
and can be entered at will, and Denmark,— 
though Germans are, like the fiends of the 
Middle Ages, unable to cross flowing water, 
—may in a fortnight be, as a nation, extinct. 
There is no help in their proud history of 
nearly twelve hundred years, none in their 
- freedom or their high character, none in the 
agony of courage and humiliation with which 
they now witness the probable extinction of 
their name, the certainty of their downfall 
from their old place among the nations. 
They can die, it is true, and do die, but their 
deaths only fertilizea soil better fertilized with 
dung than men, leaving the victory now, as it 
has been ever since — began, to the re- 
lentless and the strong. It issaid, apparently 
with truth, that before Oversee a Danish 
regiment allowed an Austrian one to ap- 
proach within a hundred yards and then 
swept away a third of them by a single dis- 
charge ; but even self-restraint like that, the 
last and highest quality acquired by soldier- 
ship, is in this case valueless. ‘There are 
Germans to spare on earth, and their leaders 
are flinging them away as if even they re- 
garded them only as somewhat slow projec- 
tiles. The frightful haste of the campaign 
will cost the allies ten thousand lives in hos- 
pital, but then to these military despotisms 
what are ten thousand lives? They have 
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not even to poy for the substitutes the con- 
scription sends them up, and as for-opinion, 
correspondents can’ be expelled, and letters 
intercepted and read, and editors imprisoned 
for heing truthful, until opinion has ceased 
to be an executive force. per: 
It is, we fear, still vain to call upon the 
overning class to vindicate the position of 
reat Baitain, and‘arrest this course*of tri- 
umphant violence ;. but they may. reasonably 
be asked to spare the ailies whom they are de- 
serting—because, forsooth! no man should 
help another, except where refusal would cost 
him something—the pain of dishonorable 
counsel. To judge by the language of some 
of the papers, Denmark is considered unrea- 
sonable and violent because she persists in 
fighting in the face of hopeless odds, and is 
advised to unite herself with a great Scandi- 
navian monarchy. That is not the way in 
which Englishmen regard a struggle against 
overwhelming numbers when it is waged by 
themselves, or by those with whom they sym- 
thize. The Danes, at the worst, can only 
e extinguished, and there are times in a na- 
tion’s life, as in the life of a man, when con- 
cession is simply baseness, when there is 
nothing to be done bat toset one’s back.to the 
wall and fight on till death or Providence 
close the struggle. Such an hour has arrived 
for Denmark, and Englishmen, if they are 
contentito stand aloof, may at least indecency, 
if not from sympathy, refrain from hissing. 
There are men among us who despise Leoni- 
das for defending Thermopylae because the 
battle wasted arrows; but the nation has not 
yet reached that point of philosophic degra. 
dation. As to absorption, let Englishmen 
reflect with what feeling, if beaten by coa~ 
lesced Europe, they would welcome a propo- 
sal to become a State of the American Union, 
and refrain from suggestions which seem to 
their objects apologies at once for treachery 
and for murder. In truth they are but ex- 
cusing to themselves an inaction of which 
they are half ashamed ; but while they doubt 
and hesitate and wait till the German powers 
tear off the mask and compel them too late 
to intervene, let them at least give to men 
who are dying that their country may live 
the poor reward of appreciation. If the am- 
putation must be performed, and performed 
without hope of recovery, let the bystanders 
who could stop it at least seem aware that 
amputation involves pain. ” 
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ey From The _Atheneoum. : 
From the vas g Australian poet, ‘Mr. Henry 
Kendall 


-our readers will remeraber, we 

have received another parcel of verde. ! Many 

we think, must feel an intérest in this 

at the Antipodes, whose verse has in it so 

a of youth and strength. Mr. Kendall still 

to find his best delight in sombre, tragic 

i Take this specimen fromi the new ar- 

rivals :-— : 

ASTARTE. 


Across’ the dripping ridges— 
Oh, look luxurious Night ! 
She comes, the bright-haired beauty,— 
My luminous delight : 
My luminous delight ! 
So hush, ye shores, your roar ; 
That my Soul may sleep, forgetting 
Dead Love’s wild Nevermore ! 


Astarté ! Syrian Sister ! 
Your face is wet with tears ; 
I think you know the Secret 
One heart hath held for years ! 
One heart hath held for years. 
But hide your hapless lore, 
And, my sweet—my Syrian Sister, 
Dead Love’s wild Nevermore ! 


_ Ah, Helen Hope in Heaven, 
My queen of Long Ago, 
I’ve swooned with adoration ; 
But could not tell you so ! 
‘Or dared not tell you so, 
My radient queen of yore ! 
And you’ve passed away, and left me 
Dead Love’s wild Nevermore ! 


Astarté knoweth, darling, 
Of eyes that once did weep, 
What time out-wearied Passion 
Hath kissed your lips in sleep : 
Hath kissed your lips in sleep ! 
But now these tears are o’er : 
Gone, my Saint, with many a moan, to 
Dead Love’s*wild Nevermore ! 


If I am past all crying, 
What thoughts are maddening me, 
Of you, my darling, dying 
Upon ‘the Idne wide Sea? 
Upon the lone wide Sea ! 
Ah! hush, ye shores, your roar ; 
That wy soul may sleep, forgetting 
Dead Love’s wild Nevermore ! 


We also extract the following sonnets on Byron 
and Tennyson :— 


THE STANZA OF ** CHILDE HAROLD.”’ 
Who framed the stanza of ** Childe Harold ’’? 
He 
It was, who, halting on a stormy shore, 
Knew well the lofty voice which evermore, 
In grand distress, doth haunt the sleepless Sea, 
With solemn sounds! And as each wave did 
* roll 
Till one cameup, the mightiest of the whole, 
To sweep and surge across a vacant lea, 
Wild words were wedded to wild melody ! 





This Poet must have had a 

Of.some dead Summer’s bo 
Else,whither can we trace t 

Of Beauty, steeping to the vy 

His royal Verse, and that 

About it, like a Sunset in the skies? ‘ 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The silvery dimness of a happy dream, 
I’ve known of late —Rethought where Byron 

' ‘moans, 
Like some wild gulf in melapcho¥zones, 
I passed, tear-blinded! Once a lurid gleam 
Of stormy sunset loitered om the Sea, 
While travelling troubled, like a straitenedstream, 
The voice of Shelley.died away from me ;— 
Still sore at heart, I reached a lake-lit lea ; 
And ~ La green-mossed glades, with many 2 


Where Hes the calm which Wordsworth used tolove; 
And lastly, Locksley Hall ; from whence did rise 
Ahaunting Song, that blew and breath«dand blew, 
With rare delights :—’twas there I wo a ie 
The sumptuous comfort left in drowsy ey: 


SHADOWS. ; 

Wuen the children are hashed in the nursery, 
And the swallow sleeps i in the eaves, 

And the night-wind is murmuring ts 
Apart to the listening leaves ; Vv 

Then I open the inner chamber 
That was closed from the dust of day, 

And gently undraw the qurtain 
Where my holiest wedipnes lay. 


Sweet spirits that may not slumiber ; : 
Cool shadows from lights now gone ; 
And the echo of voices sounding, 
All sounding for me alone. 

And, blending among the others, 
One echo is softer yet ; 

One shadow is cooler, deeper ; 
And my dimming eyes grow wet. 


For the image I gaze omongest, 
Is the image that blessed my youth ; 
The angel that lit my journey 
With her lamp of love and truth. 
We travelled life’s way together 
A little while side by side ; 
And when I grew faint or weary, 
That light was my strength and guide. 


And dearer it grew—how dearer ! 
Till I watched it wane and fade: 
And my angel said, as we parted, 
Be patient, be not afraid. 
And when I am sick and weary 
With the heat and the dust of the day, : 
How the sense of her words comes o’er me,— 
Her words ere she went away. 


And I ask for a patient wisdom, 
As I journey the way alone ;_ 

Till I tread on the golden threshold 
Of the heaven where she is gone. 

When the children are hushed in the nursery, 
And the swallow sleeps in the eaves, 

And the night-wind is murmuring secrets 
Apart to the listening leaves. 

—From Winter Weavings. By Isabella Law. 








